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Currency and Banking 


O long as the Democratic national ma- 

chine, whose chief spokesman is WILLIAM 

J. BRYAN, is in favor of the free coinage of 

silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, that issue is not 

dead. It is probably true that the popular 
sentiment for free coinage is not for the moment 
nearly so active and warm as it was in 1896. The 
farming communities of the West have greatly 
prospered since the last Presidential contest. When 
Mr. FRANKLIN MATTHEWS visited the agricultural 
States as the representative of HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
his glowing accounts of the bettering of the ma- 
terial condition of the farmers, and of the sudden 
accession of wealth which the big crops of 1897 
had brought to them, were seriously questioned by 
some of our Eastern newspapers. But now it is 
generally admitted that the stories which a year 
ago seemed fabulous are true; that the agricultural 
States owe much less than they did, and have a 
nest-egg laid away besides. 

Desertions from the ranks of the silver cause 
have also been numerous and important. Ex- 
Governor Borrs of lowa led the way in declar- 
ing that the attempt to elect a President on the 
16-to-1 issue was absurd, and that the issue should 
be abandoned for something more fundamental and 
essential. Mr. KE. C. WALL, long the Wisconsin mem- 
ber of the Democratic National Committee, and one 
of the ablest and shrewdest political observers and 
leaders of the West, has followed, and many others 
have joined these two, and are continuing to join 
them. On the naked issue of free coinage at 16 to 
1 there is no doubt that the cheap- money men 
would be defeated to-day,and it is absolutely im- 
possible to reconcile BRYAN’S assertion of his issue 
as the mainstay of his own and his party’s cam- 
paign with the theory that he is a shrewd poli- 
tician, unless it be that he is playing for the 
future. He is certainly young enough to wait. 

3ut BRYAN controls the Democratic machine, and 
the organization seems determined to follow him, 
and to insist on an acceptance of the financial 
plank of the Chicago platform as the test of right 
even to membership. in the Democratic party. 
Moreover, the Chicago platform has other planks 
which are dear to socialists and to sincere and rea- 
sonable enemies of centralized power and of trusts; 
and, in addition, the silver men, if they really com- 
pel the adoption of their favorite issue, will be aid- 
ed and strengthened by many strong anti-imperial- 
ists, some of whom are Republicans, who are firmly 
convinced that imperialism will injure the country 
more seriously, because the injury will be perma- 
nent, than a temporary experience with silver 
monometallism. However that may be, so long 
as BRYAN and the Democratic organization keep 
the silver question to the front there is danger from 
it, a danger which ought to be recognized by all 
who remember the 6,000,000 of votes which BRYAN 
received in 1896, and who are looking squarely in 
the face present political complications, not only 
those resulting from the war with Spain, from its 

taxation, from its scandals, from the testimony in 
the beef inquiry, from expansion, from the conse- 
quent war against the Filipinos, from the terrible 
scourge of disease already recognized as the new 
threat to the country from Mr. McKINLEY’s new 
policy, but those coming from the absolute neglect 
of the Republican majority in Congress to keep 
the promise of currency reform in consequence of 
which Mr. McKINLEY’s election was secured. 

The real danger in the currency situation, so far 
as it concerns politics, is that existing conditions 
ave temporary. The currency question has not died 
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out, and its advocates are not only keeping it prom- 
inent, but are successful in raising campaign funds 
for the purpose of carrying on their propaganda. 
They know well enough that while they would 
probably be defeated on the straight issue to-day, 
or probably next year, not only are these issues to 
aid them, but that the causes which gave its enor- 
mous popularity to the 16-to-1 theory continue to 
exist. They are only inoperative at present, be- 
cause nature has been unusually kind to the farm- 
er and has made him rich. He is no longer under 
the yoke of the creditor, while the price of wheat 
has been so high as to make freight charges, which 
once seemed extortionate, a matter of very little 
concern to him. But the farmer will not always 
have large crops, and there is bound to come a time 
when he will be again pinched for money. Then 
the country will find him once more crying out for 
cheap money, either in the form of 50-cent dollars, 
or, what is more likely, in the form of abundant 
and irredeemable paper. 

What the farmer will want then, however, as 
what he really wanted in 1893 and the years that 
followed, will be an easier access to money, and 
not cheap money. He will want better banking 
facilities, and apparently that is not what he is 
likely to get if we are to judge of the future from 
the present conduct of the bankers themselves. 
The average cheap-money man really needs to be 
taught the place occupied by private checks in the 
transaction of business, and in order to teach him 
the fundamental truth that about ninety per cent. 
of the commercial transactions of the civilized 
world are carried on by the medium of these in- 
struments, he must be brought into contact with 
banks, and become a customer and beneficiary of 
them. It is an important fact that in the last 
Presidential election the wheat-growing coun- 
ties of the West where banking facilities were 
abundant gave majorities for MCKINLEY, whereas 
Bryan's strength was almost entirely in the coun- 
ties lacking these facilities. At present there are 
large vreas in the wheat and cotton growing sec- 
tions of the country where the farmer or planter 
sees very little money, and where he is practically 
at the mercy of the first buyer who happens along 
with cash. He takes the low’price that is offered 
to him, and is ready to believe that it would be 
higher if money were cheaper. If he sought the 
privileges of a bank of issue and discount, he would 
not seek the remedy suggested to him by HaRVEY 
and Bryan. Indeed, there would probably be no 
HARVEY or BRYAN. 

In view of the necessity of spreading banking 
privileges, the recent action of the Clearing House 
in New York ordering all its members to charge 
for the collection of checks is deplorable. The 
petty spirit of retail trade in drafts is probably at 
the bottom of the order, but this is not the essen- 
tial objection to the movement to impose a burden 
upon private checks. All the commercial interests 
of the country are deeply concerned in populariz- 
ing the employment of checks, and the great re- 
form to be accomplished in our banking legislation 
is to be the establishment of branch banks in places 
where banks are now almost unknown. When 
this reform is accomplished, as it may be after a 
few more political promise-breakers are defeated, 
checks should pass from end to end of the’country 
untaxed for the cost of collection. The action of 
the New York Clearing House discredits this form 
of token money, and complicates and embarrasses 
the movement to secure currency reform. It is 
said that all the banks together have lost from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 a year by not charging for 
collecting out-of-town checks. But, on the other 
hand, what of the profits which have been made 
through the increase of business resulting from 
making business between distant points easier of 
transaction? And what of the money question 
itself? If we are to settle this question by getting 
it out of politics, it must be through the banks, by 
the establishment of branch banks; and nothing 
that has been done of recent years—we are not 
speaking now of what the politicians have left un- 
done—has so materially injured the cause of cur- 
rency reform as the action of the New York Clear- 
ing House in discrediting checks by taking out-of- 
town checks from the list of current funds that 
may pass from hand to hand like money. 





T is becoming more and more essential every 
day to settle the future relations of the United 
States with the Philippines. Not only should 

the killing of the Filipinos be stopped—it is esti- 
mated that we have already killed more than the 
Spaniards murdered in their 350 years of misrule 
—but our troops should be withdrawn from the 
islands, where, if they remain through the rainy 
season, a large percentage of them must die from 
climatic fevers and from horrible diseases, already 
spreading through the army to an alarming extent. 
Mr. MCKINLEY himself is reported to be again un- 
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certain, and we are sure that, keeping his ear to the 
ground, he is hearing strange voices from the West, 
which tell quite a different story from that which 
he heard at the tail of his car as he made his way 
to and from the Omaha Exposition last summer. 
There has been a great revulsion of feeling in the 
West, while the anti-imperialist feeling has been 
strengthened in the East. We have heard within 
the last ten days of the change of views of many 
persons who h&ve been in favor of expansion, but 
who are shocked by the slaughter going on in the 
Philippines, and which is necessary under existing 
conditions, or who dread the loss of good American 
lives and the degradation and degeneration of 
good American men which must follow a long- 
continued occupancy of these tropical islands, or 
who feel the burden of taxation already imposed 
upon the business interests of the country, and 
anticipate the greater burden that must follow the 
maintenance and defence of these distant colonies. 

We have always maintained that the cost of 
defending the Philippines would alone be much 
greater than the profits to be derived from them 
could possibly be; and when this fact is fully real- 
ized it will furnish an additional reason for oppo- 
sition to imperialism. Our opinion on this subject 
has been recently greatly strengthened by the testi- 
mony of a gentleman who lived for many years 
in the Philippines, transacting business there, 
knowing thoroughly the islands and the natives. 
He says that, while we will doubtless defeat the 
natives, we cannot maintain peace in the islands 
without garrisons aggregating at least 75,000 men. 
Now what would be the annual cost of 75,000 
troops? We estimate the annual cost of a soldier 
in this country at $1000. This, for 75,000 men, 
would be 2» annual charge of $75,000,000. We 
must add, however, at least $6,000,000 for the 25 
per cent. added to the army pay for colonial ser- 
vice, the cost of transportation back and forth, the 
frequent recruitments for the maintenance of the 
strength of the garrison, the additional cost of the 
naval service, and we will then find that the an- 
nual charge for military service in the Philippines 
would reach at least $100,000.000. We assume 
that the revenue of the islands would pay for the 
civil government, and this we are assured is a very 
generous assumption. 

These estimates are based upon expert opinion, 
and on the same opinion we are enabled to off- 
set the charge with the profits that may possibly 
enure to us by reason of our possession and occu- 
pation of the islands. In their best estate the 
Philippine trade, back and forth, has aggregated 
$30,000,000 in a single year, of which about $20,- 
000,000 represented exports and about $10,000,000 
represented imports. Assuming that the imports 
reached $15,000,000 a year, that they came entirely 
from this country, and that the Americans engaged 
in the Philippine trade made a profit of 10 per 
cent. on their sales to the islands, we should then 
have a revenue of about $1,500,000 accruing to a 
score or so of Americans; and for the maintenance 
of this revenue the country would be taxed at least 
$100,000,000 a year. As a matter of fact, we sup- 
pose that this large expenditure would be really 
for the maintenance of a trade from which a few 
Americans would reap an annual profit of from 
$250,000 to $350,000 a year at the outside, and in 
this expenditure we do not include the inestimable 
value of the American lives which must be sacri- 
ficed for the maintenance of this little trade. We 
confess that this vast expenditure,disproportionate 
as it is to any benefit which may accrue, is not dis- 
cordant with the protective principle, but we fancy 
it will not be regarded as excusable by the country 
when its amount and its significance are once gen- 
erally understood. 





RESIDENT McKINLEY is often the author 
of such an admirable deed that we wonder 
why he does not always follow the dictates 

of bis own judgment and his own conscience, in- 
stead of listening to the bad advice of the politi- 
cians who-surround him, and who are bent on the 
attainment of their own interests and their own 
profit, and not at all on the welfare of the Presi- 
dent or the country. The latest act for which the 
whole country, and especially the navy, ought to 
thank Mr. McKINLEy is his strong and apprecia- 
tive letter to Admiral SAMPSON, in reply to the lat- 
ter's request that the other officers who deserved to 
be honored for the work of the navy at Santiago 
might not be permitted to suffer on account of his 
own misfortune in being unappreciated by the 
Senate. The President, in reply, expressed his 
sympathy with Admiral SaMPsoN, and again as- 
sured him that it was because he alone was entitled 
to the honor of that blockade and the destruction 
of CERVERA’S fleet that he had gladly honored him 
by a special promotion. This letter assures us that, 
so far as the President is concerned, justice will 


yet be done, and SAMPSON made Vice-Admiral. 
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R. J. W. DOANE, a gentleman who lived at the 
Windsor Hotel, has sent $500 to the Hven- 
ing Post \o start a fund of $10,000, which 
it is hoped will be raised for the support 
of the mother and two sisters of William 
Guion, an elevator-man at the hotel. Other 

contributions have swelled the fund at this writing to more 

than $3000. Guion had been employed at the Windsor 
for twenty years, and had charge of the elevator when the 
fire broke out. He stood his ground gallantly, and kept 
his elevator going through smoke and the gravest peril, 
repeatedly bringing down loads of frightened people. 
When the collapse of the building became imminent, he 
was pulled out of his car by the police. But he was not yet 
ready to run, It has been said that the elevator bell rang 
again. Atany rate, he started up for one moretrip. On his 
way down, the top of the shaft fellin. The car stopped, 
and he and whoever was with him were caught and died. 

When has there been a nobler instance of devotion to 
duty than this? Running an elevator is pretty humdrum 
work, about as little adapted, apparently, to develop he- 
roic qualities as any work that can be imagined. But 
there was hero stuff in Guion. For him the little tinkle 
of his bell in that fiery confusion was a signal no less 
august than the voice of God. Up he went again on a 
sacred mission, and out of that cage in which his body 
was entrapped his soul went to his Maker. 

Manhood came out strong at that fire. The courage 
and effective work of the firemen saved many lives, and 
have been praised and honored, as they should have been. 
But the firemen have taught us to expect heroism from 
them. William Quion’s fine devotion may not be quali- 
fied even by the suggestion that it was part of his busi- 
ness, except in so far as it is every man’s business, when 
the pinch comes, to remember that he was made in God’s 
image, and must not disgrace the uniform of clay that 
clothes his spirit. 


HERE seem to be at least two sides to everything, and 

most things are polygons. That is one reason why it 
is so hard to do right, and incidentally to live. Right 
and wrong, honesty and dishonesty, truth and falsehood, 
are regarded theoretically as plain matters, the quality of 
which the observer may detect at a glance, and we are in 
the habit of having it impressed upon us that the chief 
preliminary to righteousness is the desire to do right. 
But, commonly, that isn’t the hardest part. It is easy to 
want to do right, but actions shade into one another so, 
and are so complicated by times and circumstances, that 
oftentimes it takes the carefulest and prayerfulest study 
to determine what is right and what is not. A large class 
of actions include both good and evil results, and we do 
them or not, according to our opinion whether good or 
evil results will preponderate. 

The population of the United States includes a great 
many conscientious persons who are trying to thrash out 
the White Man’s Burden question and to get at the real 
rights of it, with a view to the future regulation of their 
conduct. Most of those who have read Kipling’s poem 
are satisfied with it as poetry, but very uncertain about it 
as gospel. What they want to know is whether its facts 
will wash: whether the white man is in India and China 
and Africa, and especially in the Philippines, in the in- 
terest of the brown man or of his precious self, and 
whether more good than evil comes of his stay there. 
The problem of the Philippines has given thousands of 
American readers an eager practical interest in the rela- 
tions of white men and brown—or yellow or red or black 
—men, wherever in the world such relations exist. We 
want to know what.effect the Dutch have on the Java- 
nese, and also what effect the Javanese have on the Dutch. 
We want to know whether Great Britain really puts as 
much into India as she takes out; whether the British are 
making the East-Jndians happier and better than they 
would be without them. The idea of white men devoting 
their lives to the regulation and uplifting of brown men is 
very taking. The idea of white men finding lucrative 
jobs in bossing brown men and coming home rich and 
liver-saddened, to live at the brown men’s cost, is less at- 
tractive. Fifty years ago the question whether black men 
were best off in charge of white men was universally dis- 
cussed in this country, and every one had views about it, 
but for thirty-five years it has not been a pressing ques- 
tion, and has not been much mooted. Now a question 
akin to it has come up, and ninety-nine-hundredths of us 
are too ignorant to discuss it intelligently. We may have 
read Peter Halkett, and remember that there are those who 
question the benevolence of Cecil Rhodes. We have all 
read more or less about British rule in India, and°we know 
there is great good in that, but still we wonder whether 
there is good enough to justify it. But our reading at 
best has been scrappy and casual, and qualifies us much 
better to ask questions than to answer them. Accordingly, 
all current information that bears on the white-man’s-bur- 
den problem gets attention. Mr. John J. Valentine, presi- 
dent of Wells, Fargo, & Co., is quoted as the author of a 
monograph on Dutch Colonizers in Malaysia, in which he 
pictures the absolute subjection of the Javanese to the 
Dutch masters in a_way that must be annoying to expan- 
sionists. He regards the Dutch supremacy in Java as a 
usurpation, maintained at an annual cost of the lives of 
thousands of white troops, for the benefit of merchants 
who live luxuriously on wealth made by the labor of 
“thirty million patient, cowed Malays working under 
the harsh supervision of agents.” That is one picture of 
Java, but possibly there is another, in which the gen- 
tle Dutchman is shown sacrificing his liver in the effort to 
civilize and redeem the Javanese. 


THIS BUSY WORLD. By E£. 8. Martin 


We have a lot to learn about Malaysian colonies, and 
probably we will learn pretty fast. Certainly we are in- 
terested in the subject, and certainly, if no better prospect 
offers than the conquest of nine million Filipinos for the 
sake of providing a field of enterprise to a few new trusts, 
the project will not finally recommend itself to a people 
who are still paying $150,000,000 a year in memory of a 
war for the suppression of slavery. 


AGREEABLY to a suggestion of Sir Walter Besant, a 

fund is being gathered in England to found in Win- 
chester High School a university scholarship in honor of 
Miss Charlotte Yonge, and “in recognition of her great 
services as pioneer of that religious and high-toned litera- 
ture for young people which for the last fifty years has 
been a special glory of England and thé admiration of 
America and other countries.” The Winchester High 
School receives girls from all parts of England. Miss 
Yonge bas served since its foundation, in 1884, as one of 
its council of management. Six thousand pounds is 
wanted for the scholarship fund. Among those who 
have cordially approved the scheme is Mr. John Hay, 
lately our ambassador to England. American readers 
who feel an obligation to Miss Yonge and may wish to 
join in raising this fund are invited to send their subserip- 
tions to the Rev. J. H. Merriott, Dormy Cottage, Winches- 
ter, England. 


TH Daughters of the American Revolution in Boston 
have voted to arrange a reception for Admiral Dewey 
when he passes through Boston on his way home to Ver- 
mont. If the Admiral comes home by way of the Suez 
Canal, and goes to Boston directly from New York, there 
may be enough left of him for the Boston Daughters to 
receive; but if he comes by way of San Francisco, Bos- 
ton’s prospect of having sight of him this year would 
seem to be faint. We have been assured that the Ad- 
miral bas had a hard year, and that if he comes home 
in July, as seems now to be expected, he will come look- 
ing for rest and recuperation. Obviously, in view of the 
present disposition of the American people towards him, 
he will not find rest growing here on bushes, but will have 
to hunt it down and sit on its head. No man in historical 
times has ever before come home to so big a country that 
was so much agitated over his coming. There are seventy 
millions of us, and, as the boarding-school damsels say, 
we are all just crazy about Dewey, and he, particularly if 
he feels somewhat indisposed, must heartily wish that he 
could appoint a proxy for us to go wild over, while 
he looked on and enjoyed the sport. Meanwhile, at this 
writing, the cruiser Raleigh, the first to come home of the 
ships that were at Manila, is nearing New York. The 
Mayor and a reception committee of 500 will go down the 
bay to meet her, and doubtless we shall have a foretaste of 
what we may expect later when Admiral Dewey comes. 


N EW possibilities are opened to the city of New York 

by the offer made, on March 27, by the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, to build the great tunnel up and 
down Manhattan Island which has been looked forward 
to for years as the only satisfactory solution of the rapid- 
transit problem. The Metropolitan Railway says that if 
it gets the job it will begin work within three months of 
the time authority is granted it, and will have the tunnel 
ready from the City Hall to Fort George within three 
years. The other branch, running to the Bronx, it pro- 
poses to build in two years, beginning as soon as the net 
earnings of the line first completed are sufficient to pay 
five per cent. annually on the cost of construction and 
equipment. The company stipulates that it shall have a 
perpetual lease of the tunnel it constructs, and shall have 
the right to use and rent spare space in it for lines-of pipe 
and wires. From its net receipts from the underground 
railway it proposes first to take for itself an annual sum 
amounting to five per cent. of the actual cost of con- 
struction and equipment, and next to pay the city an an- 
nual rental amounting to five per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts. It proposes to charge ten cents fare on its express 
trains and five cents on its local trains, but the higher 
rate entitles the passenger to a transfer to the cars 
of the Metropolitan surface railway, and the lower fare 
entitles the passenger to buy a surface transfer for three 
cents. 

There are, of course, many other stipulations and con- 
ditions, but the main point is that the Metropolitan, a very 
strong and competent company, which is on terms of 
affection with the present city government, has offered 
the city rapid transit underground on terms which, though 
they may need amendment in detail, are, on the whole, 
considered to be reasonable. The Rapid Transit Com- 
missioners are pleased to have received an offer, and are 
obviously hopeful of making a deal. No one could do 
the work quicker or better than the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, and no one can compete with that company in the 
advantageous offers it can make in the matter of transfers 
to its surface system. The commissioners, having now got 
an offer, must go to the Legislature for further authority 
before they can accept it or haggle over it. They all find 
the Metropolitan’s proposition attractive, and all agree 
that while it would probably be profitable in the end 
for the city to build and own its underground road, it 
is much more feasible to have the work done by private 
capital. 


USSIA has served notice on Finland to the practical 
effect that her Finnish days are over, and that she is 
straightway to become Russian. The Finns, down to the 
twelfth century, were pagans, noted for their piratical 





enterprise, which so bothered the Swedes that they: took 
them in hand, regulated them somewhat, and made a be 
ginning of Christianizing them. From that time down to 
1809 Swedish influence predominated in Finland, and the 
Swedes and Russians fought back and forth from time to 
time over the country. Finally, in 1808, Russia made a 
successful invasion, and got the country away from 
Sweden, so that in 1809 Finland became a Russian grand- 
duchy, and has since remained so. But it was still Fin- 
land, and though its governor-general has since then been a 
Russian, it has had its own Finnish capital of Helsingfors, 
where its own Finnish Parliament met. Its ancient privi- 
leges were guaranteed by Czar Alexander I. It had its 
own army, commanded by Finnish officers, and only one 
Finnish regiment at a time served in times of peace be- 
yond the borders of Finland. This system lasted un- 
disturbed until 1871, when an attempt was made to put 
Finland under the samie rules as to military service and 
organization that governed the rest of Russia. Butthe reg- 
ulations made at that time were so interpreted as to make 
little practical change. Six months ago, however, a new 
governor-general came to Helsingfors, and gave notice to 
the Finns that the days of a separate Finland were past. 
Russian money and postage-stamps were to supersecte 
those in use; the Russian Church was tobe the state 
church, and the Russian language the official language. 
Since then the Finnish Parliament has been compelled, 
under threat of force, to promulgate the Czar’s decree 
depriving it of some of its most important powers and 
privileges, and providing for the extension of conscrip- 
tion, the substitution of Russians for Swedes in the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, and other measures of similar pur- 
port. Finland as Finland is apparently to be wiped out, 
as Poland was wiped out a century ago. 

Naturally the Finns are full of remonstrance and agi- 
tation. Their friends in Sweden are led by sympathy to 
stigmatize the Czar’s peace congress as hypocritical. The 
Finns in this country, too, are agitated, and on March 26 
some 800 of them held a meeting in Brooklyn to denounce 
the new Russian policy for Finland, and to take steps 
towards an organized expression of Finnish sentiment on 
this continent. A committee was appointed, which will 
co-operate with the Finlanders of the West and get up a 
monster petition, which will be carried to Washington 
and presented to the President and Secretary Hay, with a 
view to interest the American delegates to the Czar's 
peace congress in the Finnish cause. 

The case seems very hard. There is no complaint 
against Finland as a grand-duchy of Russia, so far us 
appears, except that its civilization is far superior to that 
which generally obtains in Russia. Its schools are good, 
its standard of education high, its percentage of illiteracy 
very low. Its defenders aver that Russianizing means to 
it the lowering of its educational standards, a censorship 
for its press, official corruption, increased taxation, and 
all the incidents of despotism. A harsh prospect, cer- 
tainly, for a country that has demonstrated its fitness to 
manage well its own affairs. 


OCTORS are swift to avail themselves of the new ex- 
pedients made possible by the progress of invention. 
The Medical Record says that when an X-ray picture is to 
be taken at the house of a New York patient, the physi- 
cian no longer finds it necessary to fetch a large electric 
battery from his office, but simply telephones for an elec- 
tric cab, and, as it stands at the door, runs out a wire 
from the sick-room, and borrows the electricity he needs 
from its storage battery. That is beautiful, and recalls 
the ways of the primitive milkman who drove his cows 
to his customer’s doors and squeezed out each family’s 
allowance in the housekeeper’s presence. 
A Western country doctor is reported to be saving him- 
self many trips by using carrier < pigeons to bring him 
word of the condition of distant patients. 


ASSACHUSETTS has determined, after much discus- 
sion, to devote $170,000 this year to the extermina- 
tion of the gypsy-moth. It seems not to have occurred 
to the Bay State rulers that if this sum were devoted to 
the establishment of a kindergarten for sparrows, these 
active birds might be taught to eat the gypsy-moths, 
thereby making further appropriations for moth-hunting 
unnecessary, and putting the sparrow to a use that wouid 
reconcile the public to his continued existence. Educa- 
tion is cheaper in the end than extermination, as wel! as 
more satisfactory. 
The principle involved is the same that underlies the 
proposition to use trained Filipino troops to garrison 
Cuba. 


T= many years the writers of railroad stories have 
diligently inculcated the theory that the locomotive 
engine is not a thing, but a creature; that it bus likes and 
dislikes; will go for one man and not for another; and 
that the tie between it and its driver is a quasi-sacred 
thing not to be meddled with without good reason. There 
has also been a theory among mechanics that a locomotive 
needs periods of rest between trips, like a horse. Two 
railroads—St. Paul and Atchison—have defied both of 
these theories, and propose to run their locomotives on 
much longer trips than has been customary, changing 
engine-men at proper intervals, and having one succeed 
another on the same machine. They propose, too, it seems, 
to keep their engines at work as steadily as possible as 
long as they are fit to go. Their plans will tend to break 
up much of the intimacy between the driver and his ma- 
chine, but if the breakage goes no further than that, the 
plan will doubtless keep in use. 
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BLOCK-HOUSE No. 11, LOOKING TOWARD SAN PEDRO MACATI. 









































| ON THE ROAD TO CALOOCAN—THE AFTER-MATH. 






























































rHE CHARGE ON CALOOCAN—THE 3p -ARTILLERY, ACTING AS INFANTRY, HELPING A WOUNDED SOLDIER TO 
DEPLOYING IN LINE OF SQUADS. THE HOSPITAL. 
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DEAD FILIPINOS IN TRENCH OF BASTION FORT BEFORE “BLOODY LANE,” WHERE THE 14th INFANTRY CHARGED. 


SANTA ANA. 
MANILA—WITH THE AMERICAN BATTLE-LINE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS by LrevT, C, F. O’Reere, U.S. A., PHOTOGRAPH DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF MILITARY INFORMATION, EIGHTH Army Corps.—[SEE PAGE 355. ] 
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CHINESE CHURCH ON CEMETERY RIDGE, STORMED BY THE FIELD AND GRAVEYARD OVER WHICH MONTANA 


3b ARTILLERY, FEBRUARY 5. 


PENN. TROOPS ADVANCED UNDER CROSS-FIRE 
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CEMETERY RIDGE AND BINONDO CHURCH. 
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The RECONSTRUCTION of CUBA, 
By Franklin Matthews 











II1l.—CUBA'S NEW POSTAL SERVICE 


HE condition of the postal system of a country 

is always an indication of the standing of that 

country, uot only in commerce, but in civili- 

zation. The most highly advanced countries 

have the most complete postal systems. The 

_ method of handling the mails might be called 

the barometer of progress in any country. Up to the 

time of the American occupation of Cuba there was a 

very low barometer in this respect, and it told its own 

story of the meaning of Spanish rule. Like the other 

branches of government service, the Cuban mail service 

was honeyeombed with corruption. It seemed to ret- 

rograde, rather than to advance. American occupation 

changed all that, and it was done in less than sixty days. 

Within that time the foundation was laid for a postal sys- 

tem such as never could have been evolved under Spanish 

rule, and such as might not have been established by the 

Cubans themselves within perhaps a century. The new 

system was thoroughly modern, and whatever may be 

the result of American occupation of the island, Cuba 

will always feel the great benefit of American progress in 
this most important phase of modern life. 

The man who was sent to Cuba to establish this postal 
system was Estes G. Rathbone, formerly Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General under the administration of Benjamin 
Harrison. His home is in Hamilton, Ohio, where he has 
been known as a successful banker and man of affairs. 
Ife has served the Federal government repeatedly, having 
been a special agent of Treasury Department from 1874 
to 1882. For two years after that he was the chief of the 
special examiner’s department of the Pension Bureau, 
having under him a force of five hundred and thirty-one 
men. In 1889 he became chief of the post-office inspect- 
ors, and two years later was made Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General, where he had charge of the appoint- 
ment of certain postmasters, of the bond and commission 
division of the department, as well as of the inspectors. 
He became thoroughly expert in postal matters. In ad- 
dition to this, he had served his adopted State of Ohio in 
the State Senate, and consequently was well equipped in 
matters pertaining to public life. 

Mr. Rathbone was in business at home on December 21, 
when he was appointed Director of Posts of Cuba. He 
really: became Postmaster-General of Cuba, and he was 
sent to the island to reorganize and assume control of the 
postal service. The elements of merit and fitness were 
exemplified in his appointment. Another evidence of 
wisdom relating to his appointment was the fact that the 
authorities at Washington gave him unlimited authority, 
and in no ways hampered him with orders or unwise sug- 
vestions. He was put in sole control, and was left to 
work out the problem confronting him in his own way. 
Night after night he worked, until he was fagged out, 
and for nearly thirty days he was at his office in the 
morning so early that it was necessary for him to strike 
a match to find the key-hole. Even the zealous army 
officers, with the prospect of promotion, advanced pay, 
honorable mention, and retirement on a reasonable pen- 
sion, could not show a greater devotion to duty than 
this 

Mr. Rathbone took charge of the Cuban postal service 
at noon on January 1,1899. He brought with him to Ha- 
vana ouly three men—a private secretary and two men—as 
clerks or assistants, who had never been inside a post- 
office except to get their mail, and who had been desig- 
neted at Washington’ to help Mr. Rathbone. How they 
were appointed Mr. Rathbone did not tell me, nor did he 
have any fault to find, so far as I could learn, with their 
efficiency after they had been broken in to their work. He 
also brought with him a supply of United States stamps, 
surcharged for the needs of Cuba, and a lot of mail-bags 
and a few other equipments. Mr. Rathbone’s first work 
was to appoint a temporary postmaster of Havana, whose 
name was E. R. Juncosa, an old employé in the service 
there, and then he began to look around to see the condi- 
tion of affairs. 

Mr. Rathbone found that the Spaniards had simply 
looted the postal system, as they had practically looted 
the custom-house and every other department of govern- 
ment on the islind. They did not leave a penny, a stamp, 
or even any official paper. There were no records of any 
value that would serve as a guide, or as information to 
their system of doing business. Up to January 1 the 
postal and the telegraph system of the island had been 
under the same management. They were separated at 
once, and the signal corps of the army, under Colonel 
Dunwoody, assumed charge of the telegraphs of the isl- 
and. Mr. Rathbone notified all the postmasters he could 
reach by telegraph to remain at their posts, and he guar- 
anteed that their salaries would be paid. This was joyful 
news to them, for they had not received any salary from 
the Spanish authorities for ten months. Most of them had 
stuck to their places because they were afraid to leave 
them, and also in the hope that they would some day get 

. part of their back salaries. Most of them remained in of- 
tice at Director Rathbone’s request. 

The next thing that the director did was to place his 
new stumps on sale in Havana. Then he gave notice that 
letters and other mail-matter could be sent through the 

island withort postage-stamps for fifteen days, the post- 
age to be collected from the persons to whom the letters 
were delivered. During those fifteen days the director 
scattered the new stamps all over the island. There had 
been an American post-office at Santiago since the sur- 
render, and that simplified the situation in a large city 
remote from Havana. Messages were sent to the old 
postmasters, strengthening their resolves to remain in 
office, and when the fifteen days had expired the island 
was practically supplied with stamps. It required a tre- 
mendous lot.of Work to bring this about. The same rates 
of postage as existed before the Spaniards evacuated the 


island were continued. So far as the people were con- 
cerned, the only change was a new kind of stamps. 

The old system of routine was kept up; the clerks were 
retained, and no change in method was made for some 
time. Director Rathbone had to study out the situation. 
He found that there had been some mysterious way of 
doing business in the post-office department. The Span- 
iards were reluctant to give details. Very few of them 
probably understood the system in all its details. In Mr. 
Rathbone’s own language, ‘‘ They were very peculiar, to 
say the least; they seemed to have a system of covering 
their tracks behind: them.” 

Under the Spanish system, Mr. Rathbone found that the 
letter-carriers received their pay by charging from three 
to five cents, and sometimes more, for “every letter they 
delivered. It took only a day or two to have that system 
abolished in Havana, much to the relief of the merchants. 
The carriers were put on salaries equivalent to that 
which they were supposed to earn by the assessment 
method they were permitted to usé under the former 
régime. This plan of collecting from the. persons to 
whom mail-matter was delivered was allowed to remain 
in other places than Havana up to the time I left the isl- 
and, on March 1, because there had been no time to 
change it. Probably by the time this is printed the sys- 
tem will have been discontinued generally throughout the 
island, for that was Director Rathbone’s plan. 

The carriers under the Spanish system not only charged 
for the delivery of mail-matter, but they rifled letters free- 
ly, and made money by ‘tealing stamps from mail-matter 
and selling them. The ietters and other grades of mail- 
matter would be forwarded without stamps, and the car- 
riers at the other end of the routes would collect not only 
for delivery, but for the stamps that had been stolen. It 
was impossible for Mr. Rathbone to learn whether there 
was any thorough record kept of the collections for un- 
stamped mail-matter. There was simply an unparalleled 
looseness in the conduct of post-office business, and ever 
man seemed to have license to steal wherever he could. 
Even newspapers would be stolen from bundles and sold 
for whatever could be got for them. 

Another form of corruption was evident when the salary 
lists were examined. There was no scale of salaries. In 
one city a postmaster would receive twice the salary that 
the postmaster of a larger city received. Salaries seemed 
to be arranged on the ‘‘ pull” plan, with the possibilities 
of division with the appointing power afterward. Places 
that under the liberal payment of the United States would 
rate at $1500 a year were worth frequently as much as 
$3000 a year. There seemed to be no bond for the faith- 
ful performance of duty, and favoritism and corruption 
were evident at every turn. 

Director Rathbone gathered all the information he could 
about every phase of the workings of the department be- 
fore he assumed charge, and finally decided that the former 
system needed complete eradication. It was useless, in 
his judgment, to try to make over the system that was 
then in vogue. He decided that the only thing to do was 
to set up a new system upon the most approved American 
methods. He wrote to the department authorities in 
Washington that such a course was necessary, and it is 
noteworthy that he did not ask for permission to make a 
new start. He simply said that he intended to put the 
new system in operation on February 10 if there was no 
objection. He wrote on January 24. As soon as his 
letter reached Washington, and had been placed before 
the Postmaster-General, a cable message was sent to him 
approving his decision, and on the date set Director Rath- 
bone began the Americanizing of the postal affairs of the 
island. 

Ten bureaus were established, and most of them put in 
operation. They were the bureaus of finance, appoint- 
ments, postal accounts, transportation, translation, postal 
money-orders, special agents, registry, disbursements, ad- 
visory counsel—all organized with inexperienced men; but 
in a few days the department was fully one hundred per 
cent. more efficient than had been the Spanish manage- 
ment of the system. The first definite step in the recon- 
struction of the postal affairs in the island, on February 
10, was to consolidate the “ military postal stations” with 
the post-offices in the places where the military stations 
were situated. The military stations had been used solely 
for the United States troops. Wherever consolidation 
took place the military postal agent was made postmaster, 
and the Cuban postmaster was appointed his assistant, if 
he was willing to accept the place. The object of this 
move was to man the chief offices on the island with 
Americans, with the object of the more thoroughly Amer- 
icanizing the entire system. It was the first important 
step in that work. 

There was a registry system under Spanish rule, but it 
was hopelessly defective and complicated, and the Ameri- 
can system of checks was necessary to secure safety for 
registered matter. The new system was put in force in 
the Havana office on February 19, and arrangements were 
soon being perfected to extend it rapidly throughout the 
island. But moreimportant than the registry system was 
that for money-orders. The Spaniards had had no such 
system. Some such: plan was necessary for the transmis- 
sion of money in Cuba. There was no bank system in 
the island, and the use of checks and other forms of paper 
for the payment of sums due was unknown there. Facil- 
ities for the exchange and transmission of money to various 
nee of the island were practically of the most meagre 

ind. 

The rule in Cuba seems to have been always to keep 
your hands on your own money, and so be sure that it is 
yours. Spanish merchants in Havana were always their 
own bankers. They kept their money locked up in their 
safes rather than put it in any depository. When they 
did lend money, the custom was not to take a mortgage or 
some form of collateral, but to buy outright the stock or 
material upon which they loaned money, with the written 


understanding that the man who borrowed the money 
could have his property back upon the payment of a sum 
of money large enough for principal and interest com- 
bined. It was necessary, therefore, for the development 
of business, that some sort of money-order system should 
be established, and Director Rathbone decided that only 
the best—the American system—should be put in opera- 
tion, On February 17 he opened the first office in Havana, 
and made it the exchange office. At the same time another 
exchange office was opened in Tampa, Florida, and thus the 
firststep was taken towards adopting this important system 
of exchange of money. It met with instant success. The 
people were using it more and more every day, and within 
two weeks it could be seen that the system would become 
popular, The people of Cuba were distrustful of banks 
and of each other, but there seemed to be confidence in 
the United States, and Director Rathbone almost imme- 
diately had the satisfaction of seeing a most important 
part of his work fairly well established and in good work- 
ing order, so far as it went. It was his purpose to extend 
the system as fast as he could, and by the time this article 
is published it will doubtless have been established in all 
cities and towns large enough to have such an adjunct to 
the usual postal business. 

In order the more thoroughly to Americanize the postal 
system, it was decided to fit up a new post-office in the city 
of Havana. The old post-office had been used for at least 
one hundred and fifty years. Like all public buildings in 
the city, its sanitary condition was frightful. It is Mr. 
Rathbone’s opinion that its condition was the ‘‘ worst of 
any building in Havana.” That distinction, however, 
could be claimed for half a dozen death-traps and disease- 
spreaders. The man who would undertake to say which 
was the worst building, from a sanitary stand-point, in 
Havana, when the Americans took control of affairs, would 
have to be an expert in germ propagation such as the world 
never saw. His sense of smell, in a comparative sense, 
would be ruined in half an bour. 

The old Post Office was condemned by the sanitary au- 
thorities, and some of the other public buildings were not, 
and that would seem to bear out Mr. Rathbone’s assertion 
of foulness approaching distinction for his office. The 
Cuartel de la Fuerza, at the foot of O'Reilly Street, was 
selected for a new office for local and general purposes in 
the city, and, before I left, it was being transformed into 
an American post-office. The plan was to remodel and 
furnish the place entirely on American lines. The fur- 
niture and fittings were to be strictly American, and all 
the appliances were to be such as are used in post-offices 
in the United States. It was thought that this would be 
most efficacious in the eradication of nearly everything 
Spanish in the management of the Havana office and the 
general post-office system. The new Post Office in Ha- 
vana will be down near the water-front, close to the for- 
mer palace of the captain-general, and not in the centre 
of the city. It will be on the edge of the business part of 
the city. It is the purpose, therefore, to establish sub- 
stations in Havana, such as exist in the larger cities of the 
United States. The plans for the renovation of the sys- 
tem in Havana also include the establishment of numerous 
stamp agencies, to the end that the citizens may have am- 
ple facilities to procure stamps and to mail letters. Even 
before I left, Sub-Station A had been established in that 
part of the city along the ocean front, and remote from 
the centre of town, called Vedado, where General Brooke 
had his headquarters, and where the Evacuation Commis- 
sioners met. Vedado is said to be one of the most attrac- 
tive of the outskirts of Havana. It was the intention to 
put modern mail-boxes throughout the island. Mr. Rath- 
bone had 150 of them already on hand in February to take 
the places of the boxes that were used. It seemed as hard 
to get letters into the cumbersome and ungainly mail- 
boxes of the Spaniards as it was to get them out, and that 
involved a bit of skilful manipulation with a tremen- 
dous key. 

In dealing with the postmasters of the island, Mr. Rath- 
bone found that it was practically impossible to put them 
under bonds, as is done in the United States, and he adopt- 
ed the expedient which has been urged for adoption’ in 
this country—that of compelling the postmasters to pur- 
chase their supplies outright. If a postmaster has to pay 
for his stamps in advance, it has been argued that he will 
be all the more careful of them. Compelling the Cuban 
postmasters to pay for their supplies was something of a 
hardship, but in some way they managed to raise the 
money, and after a time the system was in fairly good 
working order. 

Mr. Rathbone made an arrangement with nearly all the 
railroads to carry the mails free of charge in the second- 
class cars. On every train one could find the postal agent 
in these cars. In some of the cars a place had been en- 
closed in the centre, where the mail agent did his work. 
In many of the cars, however, he turned over a seat and 
spread his letters out and sorted them as they came in to 
him at the stations. It was a crude way of doing busi- 
ness, but the mails were distributed correctly, and it 
answered the purpose very well. Under the terms or 
concessions by which the railroads were built, they were 
compelled to carry the mails free of charge. wo of 
the railroads in the island were claiming compensation 
for carrying the mails under the new condition of affairs, 
but it caused no delay in the mails, and the matter was 
left for adjudication. In addition to maintaining a rail 
way mail service, there was a steamship service surround- 
ing the island. Director Rathbone looked into the con- 
tracts for this work very carefully. When it is known 
that he saved $102,000 in two of these contracts alone, it 
is not difficult to imagine where some of the profits of be- 
ing connected with the mail were found for some of the 
higher officials. 

In addition to looking out for the routine of the depart- 
ment work, Mr. Rathbone was planning constantly to im- 
prove the service. There was some complaint, as was to 
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be expected, over a lack of prompt delivery of letters here 
and there. It was impossible to put promptness into the 
work of clerks who were keyed down to the inevitable 
mafiana of the island. Gradually the American idea of 
ene desks and tables was being instilled into the office 
help all over the island, and day by day the complaints of 
delayed mails grew less frequent. r. Rathbone had 
very little to complain of in the way of insubordination. 
The post-office workers were glad to have employment 
where they were sure of getting their pay. Te was a 
novelty for them. 

One of the improvements that were in contemplation 
was the reduction of postage rates. It was Mr. Rath- 
bone’s se to make the rates exactly the same as those 
in the United States. He said that he hoped to put the 
new rates in force as soon as he received the supply of 
Cuban stamps that were being printed in the United 
States. The royal palm-tree was one of the emblems that 
he had decided upon for one of the stamps; a plough 
was to be used on another; and the emblems on the other 
stamps were to be symbolic of Cuban life. It was his 
purpose also to establish free deliveries, as we know them 
in the United States, for Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos, 
Puerto Principe, Sagua la Grande, Matanzas, Pinar del 
Rio, Cardenas, and probably Santa Clara. He was also 
planning to extend the postal service to remote parts of 
the island by what would be known as the star-route sys- 
tem, believing, as he put it in his conversation with me, 
‘‘that the better the facilities for transmitting know- 
ledge, the more we will tend towards a high state of 
civilization.” 

Mr. Rathbone found that to put his system in operation 
he required money from the States, but he said he had 
not had to call on Washington for much money. He was 
using the ordinary revenues of the system to support his 
work. He said that he had had full support from the 
military authorities, and that his relations with all the 
generals had been most cordial. There was no tendency, 
he declared, by the military authorities, or the authorities 
in the Postal Department in Washington, to dictate to him 
or to interfere with his work in a remote degree. He 
also made the confident prediction that the service would 
be made self-sustaining, or ‘‘ practically so,” within the 
first year of its existence. The cheapness of transporting 
the mails, and the saving he had effected in that respect, 
together with the practice of economy and ordinary hon- 
esty in business matters, he thought, would accomplish 
wonders in that line. 

Even if the department were not self-sustaining, any 
one can see what a postal system such as that which Mr. 
Rathbone has started, and undoubtedly will carry out if 
left to follow his purposes, will do for the island of Cuba. 
He declared to me that his one thought and aim, like 
those of the military authorities, was so to equip the ser- 
vice with which he was connected that when the time 
should come to turn it over to the Cubans themselves, it 
would be absolutely modern and in perfect running order. 
He wanted, he said, to leave the work in such shape that 
he would be proud of it, and the Cubans would rejoice 
over American occupation because it had proved a bless- 
ing to them, and because it had brought about reforms 
which they could probably have never brought about 
themselves unaided by the wisdom and active co-operation 
of American officials. 

It is worth while noting that Mr. Rathbone, like the 
other American officials in Cuba, was following practical 
civil service reform ideas, He was using the help he foun! 
in the offices, and he was discharging no one except for 
cause, such as inefficiency and dishonesty. At the time 
of my visit he owned that he had found it necessary to 
seclude himself from callers to some. extent, in order to 
get through with his work. There were quite a few 
stranded Americans in the country, and, with the true 
idea of the American when he gets out of money or out 
of a job, they were turning to the government to get 
places. The stranded Americans, none of whom had ex- 
perience in postal matters, with possibly one or two’ ex- 
ceptions, were flocking to him to get work. They had no 
idea that special training was required in post-office work, 
especially in Cuba. They wanted work. He was an 
American, and they were Americans, and a good many of 
them could not understand why they could not have jobs 
right away. They were beginning to exercise their 
‘‘ pulls” at home, and he was having something of a task 
in standing them off. But the great changes which he 
brought about in less than two months speak not only of 
his success in this respect, but also tell their own story of 
his efficiency and fidelity. It is a pleasure to speak in 
commendatory terms of his work, and it is not exaggera- 
tion to say that the island of Cuba will always be glad 
that the United States took hold of its postal service and 
put it on a sound and proper basis. Of the far-reach- 
ing effects of this work only the future can tell the real 
story. 

One thing that Mr. Rathbone said to me ought to be 
spread before the people of the United States, and I have 
his permission to quote him. He came in contact with 
the real people of Cuba probably to a greater extent than 
any of the government officials that the United States sent 
to the island. He met men of every degree. He had to 
travel among them, and to seek out their wants in his de- 
partment. His intercourse was with the masses rather 
than with former officials or military men. In the lan- 
guage of the politicians of our country, he had to get 
right down among the plain people, and it is doubtful if 
any American sent down there had better opportunities 
to become acquainted with them. This is what he said 
to me for publication, as coming from him as the result of 
his experiences, and it is well worth the sober second 
thought of those who assert that the Cubans are a worth- 
less people, half civilized, and unworthy of all that the 
United States has undertaken or has had to undertake in 
their behalf because of the Weyler atrocities and the de- 
struction of the Maine : ‘ 

‘“The people of the United States have a wrong im- 
pression of the Cubans, Thev are kind, gentle, tractable, 
and easy to get along with. By kindness you can do any- 
thing in the world with them. I have studied them close- 
ly, and that is my belief. The Cubans are naturally lethar- 
gic. They live in a climate that is enervating. They do 
not step off quite as quickly as Americans do, and they 
are inclined to put off to to-morrow everything they can, 
and are not as prompt as Americans. I think, however, 
-_ Cuba has advanced very much in the last fifty 

ays. 
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March 18, 1899. 
HE public début of the new American ambassa- 
dor at the dinner of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce was a success of no ordinary 
kind. Manly and sincere as it was eloquent, 
Mr. Choate’s speech struck the note of literary 
and forensic distinction that we have come to 
et as a natural gift of American ambassadors. Eng- 
lishmen who know the distinguished, but for the most 
part mature and too often effete, old gentlemen who now 
act as the Queen’s agents in foreign parts, are tempted to 
grumble at the inability of our Foreign Office to obtain 
representatives of the stamp the United States are in the 
habit of sending to this country. Iron-clad taciturnity 
and dignified dulness, with the capacity of looking wiser 
than one really is, are the qualities that form the official 
British ideal-of what an ambassador should be. Since 
Lord Dufferin left the service, it would be hard to find a 
single member of the diplomatic corps who could be re- 
lied on to make such an impression on a mixed and criti- 
cal audience as Mr. Choate produced, apparently without 
an effort, on his first public appearance in London. He 
was speaking to the nation as well as to the Chambers of 
Commerce. There are a rational frankness and a lucid un- 
conventionality about the new American ambassador's 
style which are found to be extremely attractive, especially 
by those who are sorely wearied by the* rounded periods 
and studied impromptus of conventional British elo- 
quence. Mr. Choate was boldly and successfully out- 
spoken about the very things on which educated English- 
men think much but say little, and he expressed average 
opinion here quite as much as that of his own country. 
To refer in a maiden speech to the war of 1812,to the 
international disputes on the Oregon and northeastern 
boundary questions, the Confederate cruisers, the Trent 
seizure, and the Venezuelan message, required from the 
ambassador no less magnetism than diplomacy, if these 
topics were to be successfully employed by Mr. Choate as 
stepping-stones to the goal of international understand- 
ing. There was more to be found in the speech than the 
racy adroitness of a trained advocate. It was the utter- 
ance of a clear and sagacious mind speaking to one great 
nation in the name of another; a mind more intent on the 
realities of things than the glitter and graces of words, 
and yet with a mastery of style that hid the finished art 
concealed. It will be interesting to observe the effect of 
Lord Salisbury’s habits of massive deliberation on the 
keen temper of thé American ambassador. 


Cana once more engages public attention. The gov- 
ernment printing- press has vomited a Blue-Book of un- 
digested material, the effect of which is to show that wher- 
ever Great Britain has been bested by Russia in the Far 
East the Chinese have been made to smart by John Bull 
for Muscovite malpractices. The political Philistine is 
pleased with this display of British force at the expense 
of the heathen Chinee. Thinkers of another type, how- 
ever, are not proud of the reflection that the British lion 
stoops to snatch from the Chinese dragon an equivalent 
for that which he shrinks from exacting from the Russian 
bear. Another surprising part of our policy in China is 
shown in the support which Lord Salisbury has given to 
Italy in her efforts to obtain a foothold on the Chinese 
mainland. It may be observed, moreover, that the sphere 
of influence marked out by Italy as the one she desires to 
obtain, a desire supported by British diplomatic influence 
at Peking, is situated in or adjacent to that portion of the 
Chinese Empire which was understood to be ear-marked 
last year, at the instance of the British government, as be- 
ing inalienable to another power. The government are 
perhaps unjustly taxed with gross inconsistency in thus 
supporting Italy in acquiring territory in the region of 
the Yangtse Valley, and many are the surmises that have 
been hazarded as to the grounds for their action. 


HERE is reason to believe that sooner or later our rulers 

contemplate the possibility of international fetters be- 
ing riveted on China, similar in pattern to those which 
placed Egypt under an international tutelage in respect 
of her finances and other matters. There are six great 
powers possessing capitulations with Turkey, and if the 
Egyptian precedent is followed, the privileges demanded 
under the system of capitulations and the mixed tribu- 
nals in Egypt may, after all, be some day reproduced -in 
China. If the great powers set up a “ caisse de la 
dette,” mixed tribunals, or an international council in 
the Far East, it will be important that England and Amer- 
ica should be able to command a majority of votes; and if 
Japan takes rank as a great power in the Pacific, the 
presence of an Italian commissioner with a vote as a 
great power will be of much value in the not incon- 
ceivable event of difference of opinion between Russia, 
France, and Germany on the one side, and the United 
States, England, and Japan on the other. As foreign 
officials are not seldom the touchiest of mankind, and 
China is likely to swarm with foreign officials, anom- 
alous situations will probably exist in plenty where the 
vote of a friendly power will be of supreme importance 
to the English-speaking world. This, at all events, is a 
reasonable hypothesis for Great Britain’s welcome to 
ltaly’s finger in the China pie. Italy and England are 
friends by reason of common antipathies. In the mean 
time Sir Claude Mac donald is coming home on sick-leave, 
and British interests will again be intrusted to a pair of 
fresh hands. From letters I learn that trouble is brewing 
in various parts of China. Ferment and unrest of the popu- 
lation are rife, and the concessions for railways will not be 
worth the paper on which they are written until pro- 
vision is made for the maintenance of law and order. 


poue CHARLES BERESFORD is confounding his 
few enemies with a flash of silence. It will be broken 
at York on April 19, when he will address his constitu- 
ents on the subject of British policy in China. His report 
for the Associated Chambers of Commerce should prove to 
be an interesting document, as he has had opportunities 
for getting at the facts on the spot enjoyed by no other 
man. The break-up of a community comprising four 
hundred millions of souls is a greater political event than 
anything that has happened since the fall of the Roman 
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Empire.. As in Turkey and elsewhere, the top and the 
bottom of society in China are corrupt. The mandarins 
are unscrupulous tyrants; the coolie class are turbulent 
and dangerous. The great bulk of the Chinese, however, 
ure industrious, temperate, and, above all, honest in their 
commercial dealings. 


WHEN one reflects on the possibilities to British com- 
merce (already on the down grade) of the liberation 
from their ancestral shackles of a vast horde of yellow 
men, traders by tradition, and with a higher sense of com- 
mercial honor than the City of London, one reads with 
dismay the report from the special comimiitee of the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce on the prevalence of secret 
commissions—in other words, on the extent of bribery in 
English trade. The commissioners conclude from the 
evidence before them that secret commissions in various 
forms are prevalent in almost all trades and professions 
to a great extent, and that in some trades the practice has 
increased and is increasing. Sir Edward Fry, who was 
one of the ablest judges in the High Court, declares that 
the immorality exercised in the conduct of business in 
this country includes murder from the over insurance of 
vessels, wholesale adulteration, fraudulent manufacture 
of goods where the deceit is designed to operate on the 
ignorant ultimate purchaser, and bribery which corrodes 
the whole structure of British trade. 


HE London Chamber of Commerce committee, while 

admitting that the mass of corruption shown by the 
evidence is great and complex, does not regard the strug- 
gle to remedy the evil as hopeless. Corruption formerly 
existed in this country in regions where it is now entirely 
unknown. In past times bribery threw a stain upon occu- 
pants of the bench. At one time a large number of the 
members of the House of Commons were in the pay of the 
Crown. Commission and other secret forms of bribery 
formerly abounded in government departments. The im- 
provement which has taken place in these directions in the 
last fifty years is a fact full of encouragement for the com- 
mercial community of Great Britain, but the extension of 
the system of bribery by commission to almost every trade 
and profession is an evil which has grown, is growing, 
and must beabated. Bribery takes many forms, the worst 
of which is a pro rata commission on the business done; 
sometimes in the shape of a loan which places the bor- 
rower at the mercy of the lender; sometimes the bribery 
consists of presents of plate or wine, and is not infre- 
quently administered in the form of lavish hospitality and 
treating. It is impossible to shut one's eyes to the begin- 
nings of danger in refe,ence to the commercial and social 
integrity of English democracya danger that is all the 
greater since the competition with which British commerce 
has to contend is likely to be ten times fiercer in the near 
future than in the recent past. 


STRUGGLE has taken place in the House of Commons 
during the past week which was virtually waged be- 
tween Mr. Rockefeller for the Standard Oi] Company on 


the one side, and the Paris Rothschilds for Russian petro- - 


leum interests on the other. Methods in vogue in Wash- 
ington were specially imported to the lobby at Westmin- 
ster for the occasion. Ihave heard ugly statements from 


responsible quarters as to the nature of the influence. 


brought to bear upon certain members of the House of 
Commons. by the Standard Oil Company's agents, while 
the activity of the great capitalists Interested in the ex- 
ploitation of Russian oi] marks a new and sinister epoch 
in the annals of industrial legislation. American and cos- 
mopolitan capitalists were fighting on the floor of the 
House for the poor man’s copper, while England looked 
on. So far the Standard Oil Company wins, but govern- 
ment is to bring in a bill that may cut the combs of the 
monopolist trusts. 


HE death of Lady Ridley, a sister of Lady Aberdeen 

and Lord Tweedmouth, is not unlikely to lead to the 
retirement of Sir Matthew Ridley, the Home Secretary. 
Lady Ridley was beloved no less by Northumberland pit- 
men than by the London society of which she was so great 
an ornament. The blow to Sir Matthew Ridley is irre- 
trievable. Fate has not been kind to the present cabinet. 
Mr. Goschen lost his wife a short time back, and has visibly 
aged ever since. Mr. Chaplin, the official head of the 
Local Government Board, is no longer in a vigorous state 
of health, and his retirement, if not imminent, ought not 
to bedelayed. Even the Small Cottage Homes bill, which 
would properly belong to his department, was brought in 
by Mr. Chamberlain. The Duke of Devonshire has greatly 
aged. Cabinet responsibilities now virtually rest on four 
men—Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Sir Michael Hicks- Beach. The other sixteen ministers 
add little strength to the government and carry no weight 
in the country. Reconstruction is in the air. 


ARNOLD WHITE. 
The Poet’s Dilemma 


’VE an ending for a poem 

| That I cannot seem to start; 
It would please a Hoosier poet 

To the bottom of his heart. 

I have tried and tried to work it, 
But it’s clearly no avail; 

It’s ‘‘the drumming of the partridge 
And the whistle of the quai!.” 


You can fancy how he’d take it, 
And he’d marshal all the birds 
For their yearly journey southward 
(How he'd find the fittest words!) 
And he’d say that they were flying 

Over hill and over dale, 
To the drumming of the partridge 
And the whistle of the quail. 


But for me the lines are useless, 
So I'm going to take my gun, 
And I'll hasten to the woodland— 
It’s a duty to be done 
There [I'll quickly make an ending— 
As to start I seem to fail— 
To the drumming of the partridge 
And the whistle of the qunil. 
CHARLES Barrri.. Loomis. 
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WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES 


AUTHOR OF “THE WAR OF 


CHAPTER XX.—(Continued.) 


EYOND this place they came into a crowded 
hall, and he discovered the cause of the noise 
that had perplexed him. They paused at a turn 
stile, at which a payment was made. 

Graham's attention was immediately arrest- 

ed by a violent loud hoot, followed by a vast 

leathery voice. ‘The Master is sleeping peacefully,” it 
vociferated. ‘He is in excellent health. He is going to 
devote the rest of his life to aeronautics. He says women 
are more beautiful than ever. Haha! Our wonderful 
civilization astonishes him beyond measure. Beyond all 
measure. Haha! He puts great trust in Boss Ostrog; 
absolute confidence in Boss Ostrog. Ostrog is to be his 
chief minister; is authorized to remove or reinstate public 
officers—all patronage will be in his hands. All patronage 
in the hands of Boss Ostrog! The Councillors have been 
sent back to their own prison above the Council House.” 

Graham stopped at the first sentence, and looking up, 
beheld a foolish trumpet face, from which this was brayed. 
This was the General Intelligence Machine. For a space 
it seemed to be gathering breath, and a regular throbbing 
from its cylindrical body was audible. Then it trumpeted, 

Galloop, galloop!” and broke out again: 

‘Paris is now pacified. All resistance is over. Haha! 
The black police hold every position of importance in the 
city. They fought with great bravery, singing songs 
written in praise of their ancestors by the poet Kipling. 
Once or twice they got out of hand, and tortured and 
mutilated wounded and captured insurgents, men and 
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women. Moral—don’t go rebelling. Haha! Galloop, 
galloop! They are lively fellows. Let this be a lesson to 
the disorderly banderlog of the city. Galloop, galloop!” 

The voice cease There was a confused murmur of 
disapproval among the crowd. ‘* Damned niggers!’ 
man began to harangue near them: ‘‘Is this the Master's 
doing, brothers? Is this the master?” 

‘* Black police!” said Graham. ‘‘ What is that? You 
don’t mean—” 

Asano touched his arm and gave him a warning look, 
and forthwith another of these mechanisms screamed deaf- 
eningly and gave tongue in a shrill voice: ‘*‘ Yahahah, 
yahah, yap! Hear a live paper yelp! Live paper. Yaha! 
Shocking outrage in Paris. Yahahah! The Parisians 
exasperated, by the black police to the pitch of assassi- 
niting them. Dreadful reprisals. Savage times come 
again. Yaha!” The nearer Babble Machine hooted stu- 
pendously, ‘*Galloop, galloop!” drowned the end of the 
sentence, and proceeded in a rather flatter note than be- 
fore with novel comments on the horrors of disorder. 
‘‘Law and order must be maintained,” said the nearer 
Babble Machine. 

** But—” began Graham. 

‘*Don’t ask questions here,” said Asano, ‘‘or you will 
be involved in an argument.” 

‘Then let us go on,” said Graham, ‘‘for I want to 
know more of this.” 

As he and his companion pushed their way through the 
excited crowd that swarmed beneath these voices, towards 
the exit, Graham conceived more clearly the proportion 
and features of this room. Altogether, great and small, 
there must have been nearly a thousand of these erections, 
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piping, hooting, bawling, and gabbling in that great space, 
exch with its crowd of excited listeners, the majority of 
them men dressed in blue canvas. There were all sizes 
of machines, from the little gossiping mechanisms that 
chuckled out mechanical sarcasm in odd corners, through 
a number of grades, to such fifty-foot giants as that which 
lind first hooted over Graham. 

This place was unusually crowded, because of the in 
tense public interest in the course of affairs in Paris. 
Evidently the struggle had been much more savage than 
Ostrog had represented it. All the mechanisms were dis 
coursing upon that topic, and the repetition of the people 
made the huge hive buzz with such phrases as ‘* Lynched 
policemen,’ ‘*‘ Women burnt alive,” ‘* Fuzzy wuzzy.” 

‘* But does the Master allow such things?” asked a man 
near him. ‘‘Is this the beginning of the Master’s rnlé?” 

Is this the beginning of the Master’s rule? For a long 
time after he had left the place the hooting, whistling, 
and braying of the machines pursued him, Galloop, Gal 
loop, Yahaha, Yaha, Yap! 

As soon as they were out upon the ways he began,to ques 
tion Asano closely on the nature of the Parisian struggle 
**This disarmament! What was their trouble? What 
does it all mean?” 

Asano seemed chiefly anxious to reassure him that it 
was ‘‘all right.” 

** But these outrages!’ 

“You cannot have an omelet,” said Asano, ‘‘ without 
breaking eggs. Jt is only the rough people. Only in one 
part of the city. All the rest is all right. The Parisian 
laborers are the wildest in the world, except ours,” ‘ 

“What! the Londoners?” 
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‘*No; the Japanese. They have to be kept in order.” 

** But burning women alive!” ? 

“A Commune!” said Asano. ‘They would rob you of 
your property. They would do away with property and 
give the world over to mob rule. You are Master; the 
world is yours. But there will be no Commune here. 
There is no need for black police here.” 

**T did not think—” began Graham, and stopped abrupt- 
ly. He went off at a tangent to ask for information about 
these Babble Machines. For the most part, the crowd 


present had been shabbily or even raggedly dressed, and_ 
Graham learnt that, so far as the more prosperous classes . 


were concerned, in all the more comfortable private apart- 


ments of the city were fixed Babble Machines that would ~ 
The tenant of the- 
apartment could connect this with the cables of any of.” 
. this outer hall was a great crowd of less brilliantly dress- 


speak when a lever was pulled. 


the great News Syndicates that he preferred. When he 
learnt this presently, he demanded the reason of their 
absence from his own suite of apartments. 

Asano stared. ‘‘I never thought,” he said. 
must have had them removed.” 

‘‘They must be replaced as soon as I return,” said 
Grabam 

He found a certain difficulty in understanding that both 
this news-room and the dining-hall were not great central 
places; that such establishments were repeated almost be- 
yond counting all over the city. But ever and again, 
during the night's expedition, his ear, in some new quar- 
ter, would pick out from the tumult of the ways. the 
peculiar hooting of the organ of Boss Ostrog, ‘ Galloop, 
galloop!” or the shrill ‘‘ Yahaha, yaba, yap! Hear a live 
paper yelp!” of its chief rival. 

Repeated too everywhere were such créches as the one, 
he now entered. It was reached by a lift, and by a glass 
bridge that flung across the dining-hall and traversed the 
ways at a slight upward angle. To enter the first section 
of the place necessitated the use of his solvent signature 
under Asano’s direction. They were immediately attended 
to by a man in a violet robe and gold clasp—the insignia 
of practising medical men. He perceived from this*Man’s 
manner that his identity was known, and proceeded fo 
ask questions on the strange arrangements of the.place 
Without reserve. ad 

On either side of the passage, which was silent, avil 
padded, as if to deaden the footfall, were narrow -little 
doors, their size and arrangement suggestive of.the cells 
of a Victorian prison. But the upper portion of each 
door was of the same greenish transparent, stuff that had 
enclosed him at his awakening, and within, dimly seen, 
lay, in every case, a very young baby in a little nest of 
Wadding. Elaborate apparatus watched the atmosphere, 
and rang a bell far away in the central office at the slight- 
est departure from the optimum of temperature and 
moisture. A system of such créckes had almost entirely 
replaced the hazardous adventures of the old-world nurs- 
ing. The attendant presently called Graham’s attention 
to the wet-nurses—a vista of mechanical figures, with arms, 
shoulders, and breasts of astonishingly realistic modelling, 
articulation, and texture, but mere brass tripods below, 
and having in the place of features a flat disk bearing ad- 
vertisements likely to be of interest to mothers, 

Of all the strange things. that Graham came upon that 
night, none jarred more upon his habits of thought tlian 
this place. The spectacle of the little pink creatures, their 
feeble limbs swaying uncertainly in vague first movements, 
left alone, without embrace or endearment, was wholly 
repugnant tohim. The attendant doctor was of a differ- 
ent opinion. His statistical evidence showed beyond dis- 
pute that in the Victorian time the most dangerous pas- 
sage of life was the arms of the motherg#iat there human 
mortality had ever been most terrible’ On the other hand, 
this eréche company, the International Créche Syndicate, 
lost not. one-half per cent. of the million babies or so that 
formed its peculiar care. But Grabam’s prejudice was 
too strong even for these figures. 

Along one of the many passages of the place they pres- 
ently came upon a young couple in the usual blue canvas, 
peering through the transparency, and laughing hysteri- 
cally at the bald head of their first-born. Graham’s face 
must have showed his estimate of them, for their merri- 
ment ceased and they looked abashed. But this little in- 
cident accentuated his sudden realization of the gulf 
between his habits of thought and the ways of the new 
age. He passed on to the crawling-rooms and the kinder- 
garten, perplexed and distressed. He found the endless 
long play-rooms were empty: the latter-day children at 
least still spent their nights in sleep. As they went 
through these the little officer pointed out the character 
of the toys—developments of those devised by that inspired 
sentimentalist Froebel. There were nurses here, but much 
was done by machines that sang and danced and dandled. 

Graham was still not clear upon many points. ‘* But so 
many orphans!” he said, perplexed, reverting toa first mis- 
conception, and learnt again that they were not orphans. 

So soon as they had left the eréche he began to speak of 
the horror the babies in their incubating-cases had caused 
him. ‘*Is motherhood gone?” he said. ‘‘ Was it a cant? 
Surely it was an instinct. This seems so unnatural — 
abominable almost.” 

‘* Along here we shall come to the dancing-place,” said 
Asano, by way of reply. ‘‘It is sure to be crowded. In 
spite of all the political unrest it will be crowded. The 
women take no great interest in politics, except a few 
here and there. You will see the mothers—most young 
womeuw in London are mothers. As for motherhood! 
They still take an immense pride in the children—if they 
are nice. They come here to look at them quite often.” 

The air was suddenly dancing with music, and down a 
way they approached obliquely, set with gorgeous pillars, 
as it seemed, of clear amethyst, flowed a concourse of gay 
people and a tumult of merry cries and laughter. He 
saw curled heads, wreathed brows, and a happy intricate 
flutter of gamboge passed triumphant across the picture. 

‘* You will see,” said Asano, with a faint smile, ‘the 
world has changed. In a moment you will see the mo- 
thers of the newage. Come this way. We shall sce them 
yonder again very soon.” 

They ascended a certain height in a swift lift, and 
changed toa slower one. As they went on, the music 
grew upon them, until it was near and full and splendid, 
and, moving with its glorious intricacies, they could dis- 
tinguish the beat of innumerable dancing feet. They 
made a payment at a turnstile, and emerged upon the 
wide gallery that overlooked the dancing-place, and upon 
the full enchantment of sound and sight. 


“* Ostrog 
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‘*Here,” said Asano, “are the fathers and mothers of 
the little ones you saw.” 

The hall was not so richly decorated as that of the 
Atlas, but, saving that, it was, for its size, the most splen- 
did Graham had seen. The beautiful white-limbed figures 
that supported the galleries reminded him once more of 
the restored magnificence of sculpture; they seemed to 
writhe in engaging attitudes; their faces laughed. The 
source of the music that filled the place was hidden, and 


“the whole vast shining floor was thick with dancing 


couples. ‘‘ Look at them,” said the little officer. *‘ See 
how much they show of motherhood.” 

The gallery they stood upon ran — the upper edge 
of a huge screen that cut the dancing-hall on one side 
from a sort of outer hall that showed through broad 


arches the incessant onward rush of the city ways. In 


ed pcople, as numerous almost as those who danced with- 
in, the great majority wearing the blue uniform of the 
Labor Company that was now so familiar to Graham. 
Unable to pass the turnstiles to the festival, they were 
yet unable to keep away from the sound of its seduc- 
tions. Some of them had even cleared spaces, and were 
dancing also, fluttering their rags in the air. Some 
shouted as they danced—jests and odd allusions Graham 
did not understand. Once some ove began whistling the 
refrain of the revolutionary song, but it seemed as though 
that beginning was promptly suppressed. The corner 
was dark, and Graham could not see. He turned to the 
hall again. Great black festoons and eloquent sentiments 
re-enforced the huge inscription that partially defaced 
the upper end of the dancing-place, and asserted that 
‘* The Festival of the Awakening ” was in progress. 

‘* Myriads are taking holiday or staying from work be- 
cause of that, quite apart from the laborers who refuse to 

o back,” said Asano. ‘‘ These people are always ready 
or holidays. And of course no one blames them. What 
is life for but pleasure?” 

Graham walked to the parapet and stood leaning over, 
looking down at the dancers. Save for two or three re- 
mote whispering couples, who had stolen apart, he and 
his guide had the | rye d to themselves. A warm breath 
of scent and vitality came up to him. Both men and 
women below were lightly clad, bare-armed, open-necked, 
as, the universal warmth of the city permitted. Many of 
the women were pretty, and all were dressed with elabo- 
rate coquyetry. 

‘* What sort of.people are these?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘* Workers —prosperous workers. What you would 
have called the middle class. Independent tradesmen 
with little separate businesses have vanished long ago, 
but there are store-servers, managers, engineers of a 
hundred sorts. To-night is a holiday, of course, and ev- 
ery dancing-place in the city will be crowded, and every 
place of worship.” 

‘** But—the women?” 

‘*The same. There are a thousand forms of work for 
women now. But you had the beginning of the inde- 
pendent working-woman in fn days. Most women are 
independent now. Most of these are married more or 
less, and that gives them more money, and enables them 
to enjoy such delights as these.” 

“T see,” said Graham, looking at the flushed faces, the 
flash and swirl of movement, and still thinking of that 
nightmare of pink, helpless limbs. ‘‘ And these are—mo- 
thers?” 

‘* Most of them.” 

Graham stood looking down. 

‘““The more I see of these things,” he said, ‘‘the more 
complex I find your problems. ‘This, for instance, is a 
surprise. That news from Paris was a surprise.” 

In a little while he spoke again: 

‘‘These are mothers. Presently, I suppose, I shall get 
into the modern way of seeing things. { have old habits 
of mind clinging about me—habits based, I suppose, on 
needs that are over and done with. Of course, in our 
time, a woman was sup not only to bear children, 
but to cherish them, to devote herself to them, to educate 
them—all the essentials of moral and mental education a 
child owed to its mother. Or went without. Quite a 
number, I admit, went without. Nowadays, clearly, 
there is no more need for such care than if they were 
butterflies. I see that! Only there was an ideal—that 
figure of a grave, patient woman, silently and serenely 
mistress of home, mother and maker of men—to love her 
was a sort of worship—” He stopped, and repeated, 
** A sort of worship.” 

‘Ideals change,” said the little man, ‘‘just as needs 
change.” 

Graham awoke from an instant reverie, and Asano re- 
peated his words, Grabam’s mind returned to the things 
at hand. 

‘*Of course I sce the perfect reasonableness of this. 
Restraint, soberness, the matured thought, the unselfish 
act—they are necessities of the barbarous state, the life of 
dangers. Dourness is man’s tribute to unconquered na- 
ture. But man has conquered nature now for all practi- 
cal purposes—his political affairs are managed by bosses 
with a black police—and life is joyous.” He looked at 
the dancers again. ‘‘ Joyous,” he said. 

‘‘There are weary moments,” said the little officer, re- 
flectively. 

‘They all look young. Down there I should be visibly 
the oldest man. And in my own time I should have pass- 
ed as middle-aged.” 

“They are young. There are few old people in this 
class in the work cities.” 

‘* How is that?” 

‘*Old people’s lives are not so pleasant as they used to 
be, unless they are rich enough to hire lovers and helpers. 
And we have an institution called Euthanasy.” 

‘* Euthanasy!” said Graham. ‘‘ The easy death?” 

“The easy death. It is the last pleasure. The Eu- 
thanasy Company does it well. People will pay the sum 
—it is a costly thing—long beforehand, go off to some 
pleasure city, and return impoverished and weary, very 
weary.” 

‘* There is a lot left for me to understand,” said Graham, 
after a pause. ‘‘ Yet I see the logic of it. I see the logic 
of it all. As you say, what pleasure is there in life but 
pleasure? It’s clear—and it’s unsympathetic. All our 
array of angry virtues and sour restraints was the offspring 
of danger and insecurity. The Stoic, the Puritan, even in 
my time, were vanishing types. In the old days man was 
armed agaiust Pain; uow he is eager for Pleasure. There 
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lies the difference. Civilization has driven Pain and Dan- 
ger so far off —for well-to-do people. And only well- 
to-do people matter. I have been asleep two hundred 
years.” 

For a minute they leaned on the balustrading, following 
the intricate evolutions of a dance; and indeed the scene 
was very beautiful. 

- *T am King of this world,” said Graham, suddenly. 
** And, before God, I would rather be a wounded sentinel] 
freezing in the snow than one of these dancing fools!” 

He turned abruptly on the little officer, and was half 
surprised to.meet an answering light in the sloping eyes. 
**When one is grieved,” said Asano, thoughtfully, ‘one 
thinks like that—even in these days.” 

‘Tam uncivilized,” said Graham. ‘‘ That is the trou- 
ble. I'am primitive—Paleolithic. Their fountain of 
rage and-fear and anger is sealed and closed; the habits 
of a lifetime muke them cheerful and easy and delightful. 
You must bear with my nincteenth-century shocks aud 
pony na These people, you say, are skilled workers, and 
so forth. ‘‘And while these dance, men are fighting— 
_ are dying in Paris to keep the world—that they may 

ance.” 

‘*For that matter, men are dying in London,” said 
Asano. 

There was a moment's silence. 

‘* Where do these sleep?” asked Graham. 

** Above and below—an intricate warren.” 

** And where do they work? ‘This is—the domestic life.” ~ 

** You will see little work to-night. Half the workers 
are out or under arms. Half these people are keeping 
holiday. But we will go to the work-places if you wish it.” 

For a time Graham watched the dancers, then suddenly 
turned away. ‘‘I want to.see the workers, I have seen 
enough of these,” he said. 

Asano led the way along the gallery across the dancing- 
hall, Presently they came to a transverse passage that 
brought a breath of fresher, colder air. 

Asano glanced at this passage as they went past, 
stopped, went back to it, and turned to Graham with a 
faint smile. “‘ Here, sire,” he said, ‘‘is something—will 
be familiar to you at least—and yet— But I will not tell 
you. Come!” 

He led the way along a closed passage that presently 
became cold. The reverberation of their feet told that 
this passage was a bridge. They came into a circular 
gallery that was glazed in from the outer weather, and so 
reacheda circular chamber which seemed familiar, though 
Graham could not recall distinctly when he had entered 
it before. In this was a ladder—the first ladder he had 
seen since his awakening—up which they went, and came 
into a high, dark, cold place, in which was another, almost 
vertical ladder. This they ascended, Graham still per- 
plexed. But at the top he understvod, and recognized 
the metallic bars to which he clung. He was in the cage 
under the ball of St. Paul’s. The dome rose but a little 
way above the general contours of the city into the still 
twilight, and sloped away, shining greasily under a few 
distant lights, into a circumambient ditch of darkness. 

Out between the bars he looked upon the wind-clear 
northern sky, and saw the starry constellations all un- 
changed. Capella hung in the west, Vega was rising, and 
the seven glittering points of the Great Bear swept over- 
head in their stately circle about the pole. 

He saw these stars in a clear gap of sky. To the east 
and south the great circular shapes of complaining wind- 
wheels blotted out the heavens, so that the glare about the 
Council House was hidden. To the southwest he saw 
Orion like a pallid ghost through the tracery of iron-work 
and interlacing shapes, overhanging a dazzling corusca- 
tion of lights about the aeroplane stages. A bellowing 
and siren screaming that came therefrom warned the 
world that one of these appliances was ready to start. He 
remained for a space gazing towards that brilliance. Then 
his eyes went back to the northward constellations. 

For a long time he was silent. ‘“ This,” he said at last, 
smiling in the shadow, ‘* seems the strangest thing of all. 
These old, familiar, silent, shining stars!” 

And thence Graham was taken along devious ways to 
the great gambling and business quarters, where the bulk 
of the fortunes in the city were lost and made. It im- 
pressed him as a wellnigh interminable series of very 
high halls, surrounded by tiers upon ticrs of galleries, into 
which opened thousands of offices, and traversed by a com- 
plicated multitude of bridges, footways, aerial motor rails, 
and trapeze and cable leaps. And here, more than any- 
where, the note of vehement vitality, of uncontrollable, 
hasty activity, rose high. Everywhere was violent ad- 
vertisement, until his brain swam at the tumult of light 
and color. And Babble Machines of a peculiar rancid 
tone were abundant, and filled the air with strenuous 
squealing and an idiotic slang: ‘‘Skin your eyes and 
slide.” ‘‘Gewhoop, Bonanza,” ‘“Gollipers, come and 
hark!” The place seemed to him to be dense with people, 
either dreadfully agitated or swelling with obseure cun- 
ning, yet he learnt that the place was comparatively 
empty, that the great political convulsion of the last few 
days had reduced transactions to an unprecedented min- 
imum. In one huge place were long avenues of rouleite 
tables, each with an excited, undignified crowd about it; 
in another a yelping babel of white-faced women and red- 
necked, leathery-lunged men bought and sold the shares 
of an absolutely fictitious business undertaking, which, 
every five minutes, paid a dividend of ten per cent., and 
cancelled a certain proportion of its shares by means of a 
lottery wheel. These business activities were prosecuted 
with an energy that readily passed into violence, and 
Graham, approaching a dense crowd, found at its centre a 
couple of promivent merchants in violent controversy with 
teeth and nails on some delicate point of business etiquette. 
Something still remained in life to be fought for. Further, 
he had a shock at a vehement announcement in phonetic 
letters of scarlet flame, each twice the height of a mao, 
that ‘‘ WE ASSURE THE PROPRIETOR. WE ASSURE THE 
PROPRIETOR.” 

‘*Who’s the proprietor?” he asked. 

“You.” 

‘*But what do they assure me?” he asked. 
they assure me?” 

** Didn’t you have assurance?” 

Graham thought. ‘‘ Insurance?” 

‘*Yes—insurance—I remember that was the older word. 
They are insuring your life. Dozands of people are tak- 
ing out policies; myriads of lions are being put on you. 
And further on other people are buying annuities. They 
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do that on everybody who is at all prominent. Look 
there!” 

A crowd of people surged and roared, and Graham saw 
a vast black screen suddenly illuminated in still larger 
letters of burning purple: *‘ Anuetes on the Propraitor— 
+5 pr.G.” The people began to boo and shout at this; a 
number of hard-breathing, wild-eyed men came running 
past, clawing with hooked fingers at the air. There was 
a furious crush about a little doorway. 

Asano did a brief calculation. ‘Seventeen per cent. 
per annum is their annuity on you. They would not pay 
so much per cent. if they could see you now, sire. ut 
they do not know. Your own annuities used to be a very 
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safe investment, but now you are sheer gambling, of course. 
This is probably a desperate bid. I doubt if people will 
get their money.” 

The crowd of would-be annuitants grew so thick about 
them that for some time they could not move, neither for- 
ward nor backward. Graham noticed what appeared to 
him to be a high proportion of women among the specu- 
lators, and was reminded again of the economic indepen- 
dence of their sex. They seemed remarkably well able to 
take care of themselves in the crowd, using their elbows 
with particular skill—as he learnt to his cost. One curly- 

ed person caught in the pressure for a space looked 
steadfastly at him several times, almost as if she recognized 
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him, and then, edging deliberately towards him, touched 
his haud with her arm in a scarcely accidental manner, 
and made it plain by a look as ancient as Chaldean that 
he had found favor in her eyes. And then a Jank, gray- 
bearded man, perspiring copiously in a noble passion of 
self-help, thrust between them in a cataclysmal rush tow- 
ards that alluring ‘*+5 pr. G.” 

‘*I want to get out of this,” said Graham to Asano. 
‘* This is not what I came to see. Show me the workers. I 
want to see the people in blue. These parasitic lunatics—” 

He found himself wedged in a struggling mass of peo- 
ple, and the hopeful sentence went unfinished, 
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WHO DISCOVERED THE KLONDIKE? 
By Tappan Adney, Special Correspondent of “Harper's Weekly” 


Il. 

NOTHER man than Henderson would have been 
discouraged. He was still entitled, according 
to the custom and usage prevailing on the 
Canadian side, to his discovery claim on Gold 
Bottom, and as discoverer he was entitled to 
still another. On the other fork just spoken 

of he was entitled to a discovery claim and one more. He 
staked all four of these. The ice was commencing to 
form. Having made his clean-up and divided the money, 
he started to record. On the way he met Andy Hunker, 
who told him he had made a discovery on the same creek 
where Henderson made his second discovery, and he 
thought Henderson would not be able to hold discovery 
there. The whole creek was now called Hunker Creek, 
and Gold Bottom was a fork of Hunker Creek. Hunker 
had found the splendid prospect of three dollars to the 
pan. Henderson, therefore, being uncertain, and seeing 
the latter was probably richer, staked No. 3 above 
Hunker’s discovery, which was two miles below his 
own. A discovery had been made by Solomon Marpak 
on Bear Creek, which enters Klondike between. Hunker 
and Bonanza. Being entitled to a location here also, Hen- 
derson staked another claim. When he reached Forty 
Mile and applied to record, he learned that the law had 
just been changed; that he could hold but one claim in 
the whole Klondike. So, as it seemed to be the best, he 
recorded No. 8 above on Hunker Creek. Henderson was 
sick all the following winter. In the spring, far from be- 
ing disheartened by the ill luck that had befallen him, he 
went up the Klondike prospecting, finding some gold on 
Flat Creek, then known as ‘“‘'Too Much Gold” (by mis- 
take in description a smaller stream below it was recorded 
as ‘‘ Too Much Gold,” and now bears that name). Re- 
turning, he went up to Stewart, making a discovery on 
Henderson Creek, which was ‘named after him, and after 
going a long distance up Stewart River and staking a site 
at the mouth of the McQuesten, he returned. He applied 
to Ottawa for the grant of the town site, but his applica- 
tion was never answered. 

’ From an injury he received on Indian River he was 


laid up, and started out of the country; but the steamer 


upon which he took passage was frozen in at Circle City, 
where he remained all winter under the doctor’s care. He 
was in Dawson the summer of 1898, but was unable to 
work or to prospect as before. I met Henderson then, and 
was impressed by the earnestness of the man. I asked 
him if he was not discouraged by all that had peepenst. 
‘* No,” replied he; ‘‘ there are as rich mines yet to be dis- 
covered us any that have been found.” I am not quite 
sure that he believed that, but it was characteristic of the 
man to say so. He was obliged to sell his Hunker claim 
for a fraction of its value. 

Again, in Seattle, I saw Henderson. He had just come 
from Dawson. Unsuspicious and trusting, he had been 
robbed on the steamer of all the money he had—eleven 
hundred dollars. He had but one thing left. It was the 
golden square and myrtle leaves of the badge of the Yukon 
Order of Pioneers, of which he was a member. For some 
reason he insisted on pinning it himself to my vest, say- 
ing: ‘* You keep this. I will lose it too. I am not fit to 
live among civilized men.” He is now back at Aspen, 
Colorado, at the same mine he worked six years ago, be- 
fore he went into the Yukon. The miners who knew 
have always given Henderson the credit that is due him. 
‘** Siwash George would be fishing yet, at the mouth of the 
Klondike if it hadn’t been for Bob Henderson,” is what 
one may hear. 

From the moment the discovery on Bonanza was known 
at Forty Mile, even the most trustworthy report of Mr. 
Ogilvie, who was making the survey of the boundary, left 
Henderson entirely out. Reason was obvious—nothing 
was told about Henderson. But in a recent speech in 
Victoria, Mr. Ogilvie used these words: 

The Klondike was prospected for forty miles up in 1887, without 
anything being*found, and again in 1898, with a similar lack of result; 
but the difference is seen when the right course is taken, and this was 
led np to by Robert Henderson, This man isa born prospector, and you 
could not persnadé-him to stay ov even the richest claim on Bonanza. 
He started up in a small boat to spend this summer and winter on 
Stewart River prospecting. This is the stuff the true prospector is 
made of, and I am proud to say he is a Canadian.* 


Henderson himself sums it up in a letter that is almost 
pathetic: ‘‘ That is all I have got after two and a half 
years’ prospecting, living on meat straight.” 


HOW EL DORADO CAME TO BE STAKED AND 
NAMED 


The large fork spoken of before came into Bonanza 
at No. 7 above Discovery, but none of the side gulches— 
or “pups,” as they were called—were favored by the 
stampeders until Bonanza had been staked as far below 
and as far above Discovery as was considered, in the light 
of past experience, to be worth while. The middle of the 
creek was considered the best part. Obviously, as there 
was small time to prospect, chance predominated. But 
is soon as the first holes to bed-rock began to show a 

* Extract from the Victoria Colonist, November 6, 1897. 


richness greater than opt | ever known in the Yukon, 
muny of those who had staked blindly, as a mere specula- 
tion, without plan or knowledge, laughed, and all but 
cried, in their overflowing joy. ‘Then, when the novelty 
of sudden wealth wore off, not a few began to think just 
as men do the world over. As the extent of the richness 
became more kuown, the more the wisdom they display- 
ed in picking out such choice locations became evident to 
themselves. They looked wise when the chechahko ar- 
rived, and tapped their heads with their finger, so to 
speak, as if to say that any one might have had as good 
as they if they had known where to look. There is no end 
of stories of the curious luck that accompanied the filling 
up of Bonanza and El Dorado. The following account of 
how El Dorado came to be staked has more interest than 
ordinary in that it is told by one who was not only one of 
the first who staked there, but also who supplied the 
readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY with the first direct news 
and photographs from the new ig: eal wet Wil- 
liam D. Johns. Mr. Johns was in the neighboriood of 
Forty Mile when word of Carmack’s discovery arrived, 
and was one of those who did not believe in the truth of 
it. He was therefore not in the first =~ aoe Confirma- 
tion of the strike was daily being received. 


** Bonanza was staked as far down as the 80's and as 
far up as the 70’s, but I determined to go anyway and 
try some of the ‘ pups,’ believing it is never too late in a 
camp as new as this. 

‘*Fred Bruceth, the man with whom I planned to fo, 
said it was no use. So when, on the morning of the day 


that we were to start from Forty Mile, we found that our’ 


boat had been stolen, he threw up his hands and ‘refused 
to go. But upon inquiry I found that it was still possi- 
ble for us to go. I found some men who owned a boat, 
and they told us that if certain parties to whom they had 
promised the use of it did not return in fifteen minutes 
we could take the boat. : = 

‘The men did not turn up, and in half an hour we 
were towing the boat up the Yukon. Only two weeks 
before we had passed the mouth of the Klondike and 
camped on the site of the present Dawson; at the very 
time Siwash George was making his discovery on Bonan- 
za—of course unknown to us. On the third day we 
reached the mouth of the Klondike, and camped in our 
old wage er Aine and the next morning, after making a 
cache of our —— and taking a pack, we crossed the 
mouth of the Klondike to the Indian village (where Klon- 


dike City now is), and then took the trail which leads over. 
the hills and along the ridge parallel with Bonanza—a 


trail that is used at times even now in preference to the 
more recent trail in the valley of the creek. After a hard 
tramp we reached Discovery in the afternoon. Siwash 
George and three Indians were working at the side of 
the bank, sluicing with two boxes in the crudest sort of 
way. I took a pan, and 
dike, off the side of the. bank, getting fifty cents. We 
went on to No. 8 above Discovery, and made camp under 
a brush shelter. That night two men, Antone (his full 
name is Antone Standard, an Austrian) and Frank Keller, 
whom we had seen before on the Yukon, came to our 
camp, and sat for an hour anda half talking. Antone told 
us their camp was farther up—on upper Bonanza, we in- 
ferred. They said they had found ten cents to the pan 
on upper Bonanza, and they advised us to try there. 

“ Next nforning we took out packs, and with two oth- 
ers, Knut Halstead and John Ericson, two Norwegians, 
panes along till we got into ‘the 30's. There we 
eft everything but picks, shovels, and ‘pans, and ‘went 
up into the 70's, a distance of rather more than seven 


miles from Discovery. We prospected as we went, but’ 


found nothing. The boys agreed in declaring that if the 
ground had not been already staked they would not take 
the trouble to do so themselves. We returned to camp, 
and decided that we would prospect the large ‘ pup’ that 
came in just above on No, 7. Our attention_had been 
drawn to this ‘pup’ before we got to Discovery, on the 
day = our arrival, by mecting two men going down the 
creek. 

“They were of a party of four Miller Creek mep. We 
had asked them, ‘ How's the creek?’ 

‘** No good,’ ‘Skim diggings,’ ‘ Bar diggings,’ ‘ Moose 
flat,’ were the nnswers received. 

*** Did you stake on the creek?’ we asked. 

*** No,’ they replied. 

‘** Where are Demars and Louis Empkins?’ we asked, 
referring to the two other members of their party. 

***Oh, they have gone up a pup to stake.’ 

““* Why didn't you stake?’ 

*** Oh, to h——1 with the pups!’ was their answer as 
they went away down the creek. 

‘*Pretty soon we met Demars and Empkins. ‘ Where 
nave — been?’ we ae sh 

‘***On that pup,’ they replied. 

*** Any good?’ 

‘**Don’t know anything about it; as long as we were 
up, we thought we might as well stake somewhere,’ and 
they hurried on after their companions. They were rich 
men, but they did not know it, 


anned imy first gold in Klon-' 


** Next morning, before we were ready to start, Keller 
came down to our camp dressed in corduroys, and with a 
rifle on his shoulder, as if he were starting out on a hunt. 
He iuquired how we had made out. We told him we had 
found nothing. Hestill favored upper Bonanza; hethought 
it was all right. We asked him wicre hiscamp was; we 
had not seen it the day before. ‘ Ovcr on the other side,’ 
he replied, indicating the way, and we thought no more 
of itthen. ‘Where are you going to-day?’ he asked us. 

***'To prospect that pup,’ I replied. ‘Do you know 
anything about it?’ 

*** Oh, I found a five-cent piece* on rim-rock, about a 
mile up.’ 

“ He left us. 
hunt, 

‘* We started toward the ‘pup.’ When we reached the 
mouth, we followed the tortuous course of the stream. 
Fred Bruceth stopped and pointed to the brook. 

*** Some one is working; the water is muddy,’ said he. 

‘*Like hunters who have scented gume, we oied into 
silence, and, with eyes and ears alert, kept on. We had 
one only a little oe when suddenly we came upon 

our men. Three of them were sianding around the 

fourth, who was holding a gold-pan. All were intently 
looking into the pan. The man with the pan was Antoiie, 
and the other three were J. J. Clements, Frank Phiscater, 
and old man Whipple. When they looked up aud saw 
us, they acted like a cat caught in 2 cream-pitcher. See- 
ing that we had found them out, they loosened up and 
told us all they knew. They showed us.then what they 
had in the pan. There was not Jess than fifty cents. 
While we were talking, along came Keller. He had taken 
off his corduroys and was in his working-clothes, his at- 
tempt to steer us away having been a failure. The five 
men had staked off their claims.¢ Antone’s was the high- 
est up the creek. Above his were the two claims that 
Empkins and Demar had staked. 

** Antone told Ericson that he might have his claim, as 
he was going to take Discovery claim. We all went up 
to stake. Pretty soon Antone came, all a-sweating, and 
begged ‘and pleaded with Ericson for his claim back, as 
the Old. man Whipple had declared that no one should 
have Discovery but. himself. Ericson cut his name off 
the stakes, and Antone restaked the claim—the present 
No. 6 El Dorado. Ericson went above Empkins and 
Demars (7 and 8) and staked 10. Bruceth and I went on 
far enough to be out of the way of a clash, and staked, 
he taking 11, and I 12. 

“Regarding the discovery, it was the custom in the lower 
country—not only on the American side, but withiu Ca- 
nadian territory—to allow a discovery (consequently a 
,double claim) upon each guich. But the edict had re- 

“cently gone forth from Forty Mile that there could be but 
one discovery on a creek, and none on a ‘pup’ of a main 
creek. The. discovery had been allowed to Siwash 
George, so that there could be no discovery claim on El 
Dorado, ° 

“Another custom was ‘that if a person, after hav- 
ing staked in one place, wished to locate in another, 
he must, before he could hold the second, cut his name 
off the other stakes. Antone, Keller, e¢ al. had already 
staked on upper Bonanza, and so might have been sincere 
in recommending that part of the creek as good. While 
according to old custom they might have held a discovery 
on El Dorado, they could not legally do so now. Conse- 
quently Halstead promptly jumped the so-called * Dis- 
covery’ claim that Whipple was trying to reserve for 
himself, still leaving him, however, with one claim on El 
Dorado, besides his Bonanza claim. He was stoutly trying 
to hold all three. 

“A party of Finns soon came along, headed by a man 
named Cobb. They did not stake, but went on and turned 
up Bonanza. They were the only other persons on the 
creek that day. That night in camp we discussed nam- 
ing the new creek. .Old man Whipple wanted it called 
‘Whipple Creek.’, But we were rather hot at the Whip- 
ple crowd for having used us so ill in trying to steer us 
away from the creek; and, besides, old man Whipple had 
tried once to jump Halstead and Ericson’s claim on Amer- 
ican Creek. After several names were mentioned, Knut 
Halstead suggested ‘ E] Dorado,’ and that was the name 
determined upon. I make this point, as certain later 
comers have claimed the honor of baming the creek. 

“Next morning Fred Bruceth got up at five o'clock 
and went down after McKay, whom the miners had ap- 
pointed as their recorder, Jetting out the news on the way. 
Among the first to arrive were Cobb and his crowd. 
Hearing of the prospect, aud knowing that the Whipple 


We still thought he was off on a little 


* Five cents to the pan—scant wages, 

t Whipple had taken No.1;. Phiscater, No. 2; Clements, No. 4; 
Keller, No. 5; and Antone, No.6. No. 3 was called “ Discovery 
claim, the numbers above given being thove assigned later. Emp- 
kins, in relating to me how he got in on El Dorado, said that he 
and his three companions had come up the “ pup” and found Antone 
and the others, and they had a small prospect on the surface, but they 
were told it was not encouraging; on that account two of the party 
did not stake. Empkius sold ashare in the claim to Fred Hutchin- 
son, and last spring received one hundred thousand dollars for the 
remaining juterest, 
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crowd had staked Bonanza also, Cobb stated emphaticall 
to Whipple that unless his crowd took their names 0 
Bonanza, he would jump their claims here. Just then 
Antone, Clements, and Keller came up to where we were 
talking, and Bruceth and I, who felt that though they had 
tried to job us, yet they really had made the discovery, 
and were eutitled to the ground, tried our best to per- 
suade: them to go up and cut off their names, or they 
would lose their El Dorado claims—they certainly could 
not hold voth. Whipple kept insisting that they could. 
At this juncture Phiscater came along. 

‘He treated with disdain Cobb’s threat to jump the 
claims, and said he would go and see the recorder. 
McKay arrived on the scene, and the recorder told them 
that if they cut their names off Bonanza, he would put 
their names down on the newcreek, This Clements, An- 
tone, and Keller did. 

“The first of a gang of stampeders, who had come to 
Dawson on the steamer, arrived. Among these were Wil- 
liam Scouse and William Sloan, who took 14 and 15, 
Some one staked 18 in a fictitious name, to try to hold for 
a friend, perbaps, and this was afterwards jumped by a 
man of the name of Hollingshead. 

‘* We all went over to the creek, and began to measure 
and record 

‘‘Cobb jumped Phiscater’s claim, as he had not taken 
his name off Bonanza. The name of the creek was for- 
mally declared to be ‘ El Dorado,’ as agreed upon at the 
meeting the night before. 

‘*Cobb lost his claim, for Constantine decided that ‘ at 
the time he jumped there was plenty of as good ground 
farther up the creek, and that it was hoggish, to say the 
least, to jump ground where a discovery of gold had been 

‘ made.’ Had all the five claims been jumped, instead of 
only one, and this been done after the creek had been 
staked, there is a chance whether Antone, Keller, and 
company would not have lost their claims, to which they 
had not the slightest legal right until they had taken their 
names off Bonanza, and the reason that barred Cobb would 
not have applied to late comers, when there was no more 
ground on the creek above. : : 

“The spot where the gold was discovered was, like 
the discovery on Bonanza, at the edge of the creek on 
the line of Nos. 2 and 8. It was taken from a cut in 
the bank, and was practically surface gold that had slid 
down from the old channel on the hill-side. It was no- 
thing more or jess than ‘bench’ gold, the existence of 
which was not even suspected at thattime. From a hole 
eighteen inches deep in the creek-bed, and under water, 
as high as two dollars was taken out. Bed-rock, where 
the real richness lay, and the real creek-bed, was fifteen or 
sixteen feet below the surface, under muck and gravel. 

“ The next morning, at six o’clock, we started back, and 
reached the Indian village at one P.M., crossed over to 
our cache, and had dinner. Then we started for Forty 
Mile, which we reached at ten-thirty that night, and next 
day we recorded again, and finally at Constantine’s office.” 


Johns, like so many others, little knew the value of the 
claim he had staked. After some days, a favorable report 
must have been received from the new diggings. He 
was offered $500 for the claim, and sold it to Knut Lang- 
lows and Mrs. Healy. One half was cash, the other half 
to be paid when bed-rock was reached. In the case of the 
m:n who staked 29, and played Charlie Anderson for an 
easy mark, he too simply judged Klondike values like 
others in that country. Those who sold were by no means 
fools. They simply had a chance to sell for a grub 
stake, which was about all a man usually got from a 
vear’s work. And if the truth were confessed, the rea- 
son why there were not more sales at that time was that 
there were few buyers. For this is what happened: first 
claims were of no valine; then, as gold was found, they rose 
in value slowly first, then with great leaps. The seller 
would want,say, a thousand dollars; by the time the buyer 
found that it was really worth a thousand, the claim-owner 
had discovered it to be worth ten thousand; and when the 
buyer was willing to buy at that price, the value had 
jumped to twenty thousand, and so on. The buyers were 
just one Jap behind the sellers. ss 

No. '81 El Dorado was sold by the original staker for 
$100, $80 being cash. Within six months it sold for $31,- 
000, and one year later the owner refused $150,000. 

One-half of 30 El Dorado, it is said, was sold’for a sack 
of flour. The owners, big Alec McDonald and Billy 
Chappel, did not think enough of it to work it them- 
selves, but rather late in the season put it out on a lay, 
and took a lay themselves on another claim. The lay- 
men struck it the first hole, and out of thirty burnings 
took out $40,000. 

Antone went to Forty Mile after staking. He was 
short of grub, and wanted to work hisclaim. Ordinarily 
any man could get credit in the lower country, but when 
Antone applied to the Alaska Commercial Company, the 
temporary agent would not let him bave it unless it was 
guaranteed. One Clarence Berry came forward, guaran- 
teed Antone’s bill, and received in return a one-half in- 
terest in the claim. Berry was sometimes spoken of asa 
‘‘tin-horn gambler,” was not supposed to have much 
money, and he was never called upon to make the guar- 
antee good. It was whispered about the camp that the 
agent expected to profit by the transaction. As a matter 
of fact, he did not. Afterwards Antone and Berry, bought 
controlling interests in Nos. 4 and 5, and a fraction 
between 5 and 6. heir group of claims became known, 
through the public press, as **the Berry claims,” about 
which there was a little romance of a winter trip, a 
young bride, and nuggets by the handful. 

“ The length of the claims here, as elsewhere in the 
Canadian Yukon, was five hundred feet, instead of one 
hundred feet allowed by the general law of Canada. The 
modification in favor of the larger claim was brought 
about in 1894 through the agency of Captain Constantine, 
who recognized that, on both sides of the international line, 
which crossed the heart of the Forty Mile diggings, min- 
ing conditions were precisely the same; indeed, the exact 
location line was unknown until 1896. On the American 
side the miners made their own laws, and might make 
the claim any length they chose, up to something over thir- 
teen hundred feet; but upon nearly all the gulches it had 
been fixed at five hundred feet as the smallest claim that 
could be worked, at the same time being large enough to 
afford return for the labor of prospecting. At least five 
hundred feet was required to give a sufficient drop of 
water for the sluice -boxes. This wise act was one of 
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many indications at that time of Canada’s sincere desire 
to govern her growing territory in the best interests of 
the country and the miners. 

Another right which the miners had under United States 
law was that of appointing their own recorder, usuall 
one from their own number, and one recorder for each 
gulch. The Canadian system, however, provided one 
man in a mining district, appointed by Ottawa, whose 
sole business was to act as recorder, or gold commission- 
er. Where the diggings were near at hand, this was no 
great inconvenience, but where they were distant not less 
than sixty miles, as the new diggings of Klondike, the 
miners themselves were under the necessity of appointing 
a temporary recorder, us Mr. Johns has mentioned, so as 
to avoid the long trip, as well as to straighten out at once 
disputes that inevitably occur. They paid this recorder 
$2 for each claim, agreeing at the same time to pay to 
Captain Constantine in due season the $15 required by 
Canadian law. 

When they began to measure the claims, by some trick 
a forty-foot rope was introduced, instead of a fifty-foot 
one. This Res gf effect of reducing the five-hundred- 
foot claims by fifty feet or more, which left fractions be- 
tween that by this time were of great value. These were 
seized upon and staked the same as full claims, but upon 
the deception being found out, there was a big row, and 
Mr. William Ogilvie, the Canadian Boundary Commis- 
sioner, who happened to be in the ie at the time lo- 
cating the international line, was called from Forty Mile 
to settle the trouble. Mr. Ogilvie, being a magistrate, 
took testimony; the men confessed, were repentant, and 
were forgiven; and then Mr. Ogilvie made a partial sur- 
vey of Bonanza and El Dorado. But many of the claims 
on Bonanza were short. 

One of these short claims was not the fault of the 
official measurer. It was on lower Bonanza. I never 
found out just where, but it was staked by a Mounted 
Policeman. The creek winds very much there, and the 
valley is broad. He should have measured the five 
hundred feet in the direction of the valley, but he was 
not able to see the direction, perhaps on account of the 
thick woods, and followed the creek in its winding. 
When the surveyor came along and threw lines across the 
valley corresponding to his upper and lower stakes, the 
poor policeman, instead of having a claim, was in debt 
six feet. 

One of the claims near Discovery on Bonanza was 
staked by Micky Wilkins. Micky was not one of those 
who were thrown into boats and brought along nolens 
volens from Forty Mile in the first stampede, but he was 
one of a party who actually did help tie a drunken man 
and throw him into the boat, Micky, like a wise man, 
sold out for a few hundred dollars, hen they came to 
survey the claim, the new owner found only a few inches. 
I felt sorry for all who sold at the very start, until I met 


icky. 

A Traction of a claim would hardly seem worth having, 
at least except in, ground like Klondike. No. 2 above 
was staked long. John Jacob Astor Dusel was a good 
miner, and he wanted to take in the mouth of Skookum 
Gulch. Dick Low put the tape to Dusel’s claim and 
found it about eighty-five fect too long, and took a nar- 
row slice directly opposite the mouth of Skookum. He 
did not think so much of it at the time. He wanted 
$900 for it.. No one was so foolish as to pay that much 
for the narrow strip of ground. . He tried to let it out on 
a lay, but no one wanted to work it for an interest. He 
had to work it himself, poor man! The first hole was 
put down by his present foreman, and he did not find a 
cent. Further account of what is probably the richest 
piece of ground in the whole Klondike must be left till 
later, when there are pack-horses to carry the gold down 
to Dawson. 

On El Dorado the claims were almost all excessively 
long. It looked as if they were measured by guess while 
on the run, and then a lot more added to sabe sure. One 
fraction, 37 A, is four hundred and twenty feet long—al- 
most a whole claim! Several are from one hundred to 
one hundred and sixty feet in length. Sometimes the 
second man has been in a hurry and not measured his 
fraction correctly, and a third man comes along and finds 
another tiny slice. Nothing was too small on El Dorado. 
There was one ten-foot fraction. It was thought to be 
worth ten to twenty thousand dollars. A thirteen-foot 
fraction was found next to 14. It was so narrow that the 
owner had to take a lay of thirty-seven féet on an adjoin- 
ing claim in order to work it. 

or was all the luck confined to the mines. A butcher 
by the name of “Long Shorty,” otherwise Thorp, had 
driven in some cattle, and was trying to reach Forty Mile 
late in the fall, in the ice,with the meat on a raft. He was 
frozen in at the mouth of the Klondike, only to discover 
there a big mining camp. That beef was a godsend to 
the mivers that winter. It is considered essential to pre- 
vent scurvy. Provisions were very scarce. The trans- 
portation company had not been able to bring enough up 
to supply the camp. Flour had to be freighted with 
dogs from Forty Mile, and sold at from forty to sixty dol- 
lars for a fifty-pound sack. Beef was one to two dollars 
a pound. Mining tools were scarce also, shovels bring- 
ing seventeen and eighteen dollars each. But wages were 
proportionately high—one dollar and a half to two dollars 
an hour for common labor, and often not to be had at that 
price. The price of wages corresponded to the oppor- 
tunities afforded by prospecting. 

The first hole to be put down by burning is credited to 
Skookum Jim. Pages could be filled with the finds that 
day by day were made on those claims that were worked 
that winter. The personage not unknown to fame, 
“Swiftwater Bill,” with William Leggett and six others, 
took a lease, or lay, of 13 El Dorado. Seven holes were 
put down before the pay was struck, though many think 
there was pay in one of the first holes, and that they filled 
itup. At any rate, they asked the price—$45,000—bought 
the claim, paid $10,000 down, put in a rocker, and paid 
for the claim in six weeks. 

On account of the distance to Forty Mile, sixty days 
were allowed in which to record. Any claims not record- 
ed within the sixty days were open for relocation. There 
were several such claims, left vacant by men who consid- 
ered them no good, and recorded elsewhere. Such aclaim 
was No, 40 above on Bonanza. It was known to a large 
number that the claim was open, and a Mounted Police- 
man was there, with watch in hand to announce when ex- 
actly twelve o’clock midnight came. It was in January. 
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There were several parties on foot, and two men who had 
dog outfits. Promptly at twelve o’clock all hands staked 
and started. Lereaux and a companion, Vaughan, ran to 
No. 48 dbove, where one team was waiting. Lowerie, the 
other dog-man, put down the trail on the run for Dawson, 
where an Indian with five or six dogs was in waiting. 
Lereaux had the same number. At Dawson they were 
not far apart. The men both had good dogs. But dogs 
are poor things to race with, as every one knows. A dog 
has no ambition to pass ahead, like a horse; he prefers to 
follow. Besides, when the trail is narrow, it is hard for 
one team to pass another. How they did manage to pass 
each other at all is a marvel, but it happened that every 
time they passed a cabin the leading team insisted on turn- 
ing out, whereupon the hind team would seize the oppor- 
tunity and dash by. It was a great advantage to have a 
man run ahead of the dogs. When they reached Forty 
Mile, Lowerie and the Indian were ahead. The recorder’s 
office was across the creek, at Fort Cudahy. The Indian 
did not know this, or else the dogs determined to turn 
into Forty Mile. Lowerie saw the mistake, jumped from 
his sleigh, and made for the recorder’s office on the dead 
run, with Lereaux just with him. Both men reached the 
office at the same moment, and fell against the door. They 
were both so exhausted that for a moment they could not 
say what they had come for. When they recovered suf- 
ficient breath to announce their business, Captain Con- 
stantine told them he would wait to see if there were 
others behind; and no one else coming, he divided the 
claim between them. 

A detachment of Monnted Police came up to Dawson 
in the late winter or spring, bringing the record - books 
with them. The certificates of registry of that time were 
in manuscript, there being no printed blanks available. 
A military reservation was set apart between Ladue’s 
town site and the Klondike River. A rectangle of log 
houses, for barracks, was built on a piece of ground some- 
what higher than the general level of the flat, and facing 
the Yukon, and from a tall pole was set up the union-jack 
in the red flag of Great Britain. 

The clean-up was already under way, and preparations 
being made for the summer ground-sluicing, when the 
river broke, and the new-comers, who had received the 
news from friends inside, began to pour in. 

Wild scenes followed the clean-up. Men with never a 
yoy to spare in their lives were suddenly made rich. 

here was no real disorder, no shootings, no hold-ups, none 
of the things associated in the popular mind with a real 
live mining-camp. Something in the Yukon air discour- 
ages all that. It could not be the presence of the police, 
for there are no police at Circle City, and a baker’s dozen 
were at Dawson. Gold flowed, and when it would not 
flow it was sowed, literally sowed, broadcast over the 
sawdust floors, in drunken debauch, as if there was no end 
to the supply. Gold was panned out of the sawdust on 
the floors of the saloons; whole saloonfuls of men would 
be asked up todrink, at half a dollar a drink. Sometimes 
orders were given to call in the town, and then the bar- 
tender would go out into the street and call everybody 
in, and they would have to drink. Whenever one of the 
new millionaires was backward in treating, which was 
not often, the crowd—always a good-natured one—would 
forthwith pick him up. by the legs and arms ahd swing 
him like a battering-ram against the side of the house 
until he cried out, “‘ Enough,” or, ‘‘ I seen you first! I seen 
you first!” and the new millionaire had to treat. There 


. had never been seen anything like it before, nor was any- 


thing quite to equal it the second year. 

The afore-mentioned ‘‘ Swiftwater Bill,” whose chief 
claims to the attention of posterity seem to have been the 
way he “ blew ”in money, spent $40,000, and had to borrow 
$5000 to go outside with. His claim was geod for it, 
though. He quarrelled with a woman, and observing 
her order eggs in a restaurant, he bought up every egg in 
town—at a cost of one dollar each. 

How much gold came out of the ground that first sum- 
mer can never be known. Two and one-half millions is 
probably not far from the mark. The richness of the 
fifteen miles reported by Mr. Ogilvie was much exagger- 
ated. The pans of dirt that were washed out gave him 
reason for believing, upon computation, that there might 
be actually four million dollars in each claim. But these 
were notaverages. Far, far from it. Even if they were, 
the enormous. cost.of working the richest, yet costliest, 
diggings in the Yukon was not taken into consideration 
as it should have been, and thus have prevented the in- 
iquitous laws imposed by a Canadian cabinet, confessedly 
ignorant of the rudiments of gold placer mining, but who, 
like the rest of the world, lost their heads in contempla- 
ting the richness of this country. 

Clements panned out of four pans $2000, the largest 
being reported at $775. Clarence Berry showed gold in 
bottles that he said represented, respectively, $560, $280, 
and $175 pans. There were many others like these. Of 
course they were picked and scraped off bed-rock, and 
did not represent average dirt. Five dollars, even one 
dollar, “‘ straight,” as it is called, would be enormously 

ch. 

If pay ‘streak were 100 feet wide and 3 feet deep, there 
would be 150,000 cubic feet, equal to, say, 675,000 pans 
of dirt. Think what an average of a dollar to the pan, or 
even twenty-five cents, would be! On some claims the 
streak is wider; on others, less. 

One hundred and thirty thousand dollars came out of 
the Berry-Antone claims, 6 and the fraction. There were 
spots on Bonanza as rich as El Dorado, but not so even 
and regular. One thousand dollars to the-foot is the top 
figure, on an average, for best of El Dorado, but the cost 
is one-third for taking it out. 

The first year showed nuggets of all sizes up to one of 
$585 (estimated at 1 oz. = $17) from 36 El Dorado. 

The fortunate ones started for civilization with their 
new wealth. Not all. Many remained to work their 
claims, and these, perhaps not less happy nor exultant, 
were not heard of outside in the excitement that accom- 
panied the breaking of the good news to the world. The 
bulk of the gold, amounting to not over $1,200,000, went 
out, of course, down river, to St. Michael, where waited 
the good steamer Portland of the N. A. T. & T. Company, 
crowded with friends and relatives of the returning min- 
ers, who had sent word home of their coming. Others 
preferred the up-river trip, and in parties of three and 
five took to their poling-boats, and it was some of these. 
and still others, fleeing for their lives from the threatened 
famine, that we ourselves met on our way in last year. 
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Othniel Charles Marsh 


Born in Lockport, New York, October 29, 1831. 
Died in New Haven, Connecticut, March 18, 1899. 


T a time when the average college professor, like 
the officers of our army near Manila a month 
ago, felt that it was about all he could do 
to hold his own—or, if we may carry the 
comparison a step further, to preserve the in- 
tegrity of his command in a live which was 

stretched out, rather long and thin, to hold back forces of 
ignorance and lawlessness which threatened the capital— 
Professor Marsh led a vigorous advance into new fields of 
discovery, made important gains for the cause of science, 
and inspired with new courage every person enlisted in 
the Yale campaign of education. It was like the advance 
of the ‘‘ provisional brigade” from San Pedro Macati to 
Pasig. Only one criticism of his achievements has been 
heard. It has been suggested in some quarters that a 
part of the work ascribed to him was done by his subor- 
dinates; that, with the large means at his disposal, he 
was able to buy talent; and that, as one of the despatches 
from New Haven puts it, ‘‘he chose his assistafits with 
great skill.” 

In other words, he did not make his advance unaided 
and alone. Neither did General Wheaton. 

Since 1860, the year of his graduation at Yale, his life 
was devoted to paleontological research under conditions 
which were favorable in a very high degree. The pos- 
session of an ample private fortune released him from the 
necessity of teaching. He did not draw a salary from his 
college, but, on the contrary, secured from Mr. George 
Peabody, his uncle, a large fund, of which a portion was 
used for the construction of the north wing of the Peabody 
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Museum at Yale. And the opportunity which he was 
enabled to seize was exceptional, to say the least, for when 
his life work began vast regions of this continent were a 
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virgin field for geologic exploration. Thus ability, finan- 
cial resources, and opportunity wefe most fortunaiely 
united in his experience. He never married, but linked 
his domesticity with his ambition, and when be built his 
attractive house in Prospect Street chose a site whiich 
commanded a view of the building in which his invalua- 
ble collections were stored. The occupation planned for 
those years which have not been granted to him, and to 
the world of science,was the description and arrangement 
of his treasures and the completion of the museum. It is 
an interesting circumstance that the full extent of his 
services caunot be estimated at present, for the reason 
that — specimens have not yet been classified or even 
unpacked. All of this material was given to Yale in 
January, 1898, and is now in charge of the trustees of the 
museum. That portion of it which has been displayed 
and described includes a large’ number of specimens of 
fossilanimals which were either absolutely new to science 
or had never before been found in America. Of these tiie 
most sensational discoveries were, perhops, the tiny, ances- 
tors of the horse, supplied with toes instead of a single 
compact hoof, and the fossil birds with teeth, and, for 
sheer bigness, the Dinosauria. 

Professor Marsh’s studies in mineralogy and paleon- 
tology were begun at the Sheffield Scientific School 
(1860-2) at New Haven, and continued for three years at 
German universities.. In 1866 he became Professor of 
Paleontology at Yale, and a few years later led into the 
Rocky Mountain region the first of a series of scientific 
expeditions, which were fitted out at his own expense, and 
which were not always unattended with danger from hos- 
tile Indians. Learned bodies in all parts of the world 
honored themselves by honoring him with degrees and 
medals. In 1878 he was president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and from 1888 to 
1896 served as president of the National Academy of 
Sciences. M. W. 
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Our New PossEssions—Puerto 
By William Dinwiddie, Spectal Correspondent 


REVENUES AND TAXES 


CURSORY glance at the revenue system of Puerto 

Rico and a comparison of the annual amount 

raised with the population would not lead’one 

to believe that the island inhabitants were hea- 

vily taxed, but careful study of the commer- 

cial and economic condition of affairs reveals 

the fact that the lightness of the burden is only apparent. 

In 1897-8 the Official Budget of the island shows a 
gross revenue of almost 4,000,000 pesos, and an expendi- 
ture of something over 3,500,000, or a surplus“of nearly 
500,000 pesos. Granting the population tobe over 800,000 
people, the actual central government tax-(exclusive of 
district and municipal taxes) is less than five pesos per 
capita, as against over $7 per capita im the United States 
in 1898. It must be remembered! liowever, that the earn- 
ing capacity of the poorer 80 per cent. of our citizens is 
nearly five times as great per capita as in the same pro- 
portion of Puerto Rico's population, where the annual 
wages are a little above 75 pesos. The money in circnla- 
tion per capita in the United States was $24 66 in 1898, 
while in Puerto Rico for the same year it was but 7} pe- 
sos. We import of dutiable articles (principally luxuries, 
purchased by the wealthy) but $5 66 per capita, and pay 
with these imposts, in normal times, one-third of our 
Federal expenses. In 1896 Puerto Rico imported of duti- 
able commodities (mainly necessities of life) 22} pesos 
per capita, and paid one-half of the island expenses, or 
four times as much per head, in money valuation, with 
only a gain of a proportionate one-sixth in defraying the 
expenses of the government. We pay the rest of our 
government expenses principally by internal revenues, 
except in war-times, on luxuries, while the island raises 
hers by direct taxation on property, personal and real. 

As the form of taxation in Puerto Rico and her relation to 
the home government was similar, in some phases, to that 
in vogue in our own States, we may compare her revenue 
proportionately to that of our wealthiest State, New York. 

The State tax in New York averages, for State, county, 
and municipality, about $5 per capita—her state tax alone 
is about $2 50 fer each person. The San Juan district of 
Puerto Rico in 1897 raised 598,483 pesos, while the Ponce 
district collecied 287,754 pesos, and Mayaguez a little 
more than the latter. The writer is informed that, in 
round numbers, the revenue from the eight districts and 
seventy -one municipalities is nearly 2,000,000 pesos, 
which, added to the general revenue already mentioned, 
bring the total taxation up to 6,000,000 pesos, or some 
seven and a half pesos per capita. It should be remem- 
bered that Spain demanded, for the support of the central 
government twice as much money as it-takes to support 
the cities and districts, while in New York the State re- 
quires but 14 per cent. for the total expenses, and the re- 
mainder is devoted to cities and counties. 

Apparently the average yearly tax per head in New 
York ($15) is double that of the Puertoriquefio (seven and 
a half pesos), but, considering the greater tax-paying ca- 
pacity of New- Yorkers, it may be shown that one person 
in every ten is employed in manufacturing: industries 
alone, as laborer or skilled artisan, and receives an average 
yearly wage of $600, or $50a month. For over eight-tenths 
of the population of Puerto Rico there is now no indus- 
trial opportunity, except as an agricultural laborer at the 
low wage of fifty or sixty centavos a day, and then but 
five months’ work in the year. Of this proportion, which 
represents about six hundred and fifty thousand men, wo- 
men, and children, not over two-fifths can earn this wage 
of seventy-five pesos a year. In New York one-tenth of 
the population supports one-fourth of the population with 
an aggregate wage of about $330,000,000, while in Puerto 
Rico a little less than one-third of the population supports 
over three-fourths of the population with a total wage of 
19,500,000 pesos. It is difficult to imagine a more pitiable 
commercial and industrial condition. 


One hundred arid fifty thousand people pay the direct 
taxes of the island and the major portion of the imposts, 
the very poor people contributing their share only in a 
head tax, a market tax, and in the purchase of imported 
cottons and quinine. Less than fifty thousand estate- 
owners probably shoulder one-half the burden of the an- 
nual revenue, which would be nearly sixty pesos per 
capita. 

ow as to the items in the island Budget: In 1897-8, 
1,252,377 pesos were required for the army, 222,668 
pesos for the navy and marine, 423,818 pesos for church 
and justice, 878,175 for public works, 260,800 for Haci- 
enda, and 498,501 for general obligations—a total of 
3,939,342 pesos. The total revenue was 3,939,500 pesos. 

The army, navy, and Church cost the people 1,668.675 
pesos (193,610 pesos went to the Church), or nearly one-half 
the expenses of the island, while for public improvements 
for a country in direst need of good roads, better harbors, 
and transportation facilities, but 875,175 pesos were appro- 
priated, while even then a commensurate expenditure is not 
evident, the major portion having been expended upon 
the few military roads, in the salaries of care-takers and 
laborers. Included in Puerto Rico's obligations were ex- 
penses, divided proportionally among the colonies, for 
supporting the ‘‘ Ultramar,” or Colonial Ministry Depart- 
ment at Madrid, and in recent years a share of the ex- 
penses for carrying on the war with Cuba. 

It is difficult to see that the taxes drawn from the sin- 
ews of the island were ever of any benefit to her people, 
the beneficiaries being a great corps of Spanish officials, 
clerks, soldier police (Orden Publico and Guardia Civil), 
and priests, who, when their pockets were silver-lined and 
opportunity offered, returned to the mother-country. It 
is true that the — portion of the money was spent 
again in the island by the government's servants, but, even 
granting this as desirable, there yet remains the fact that 
the tax-paying public were supporting a vast army of 
rapacious, shiftless, and often vicious men, whose espio- 
nage was rather to be deplored, since it usually led to great- 
er personal hardships. 

About one-half the state tax was derived from cus- 
toms duties; the remainder, from a stamp duty on all 
legal paper (which was sold by authorized officials) 
and legal documents, such as papers of legislation, 
corporation and all official business; a tax on transfers 
and sales of property and mortgages—one and a half 
per cent. on sales, one per cent. on mortgages; also a 
tax on wills, ranning from one-fourth to eight per cent., 
depending on the relationship between testator and 
heirs. It may be said here that the recorder of deeds 
had vested in him power of censorship which permitted 
him to determine whether transfers of property could be 
legally made. Opponents to the old methods insist that 
it was a common thing for recorders to grow wealthy in 
a few years, as it required a bribe with anelastic scale to 
secure the sanction of the recorder to a sale and transfer 
of real estate. 

The postal and telegraph systems were in the hands of 
the ‘government, and the collected tariff formed part of 
the revenues, but the expenditures for maintaining these 
departments have always been greatly in excess of the re- 
ceipts, as their principal value seemed to lie in furnishing 
a host of clerical positions for agents of the government, 
who acted as spies, and kept a close scrutiny over mes- 
sages and mail-matter. 

ext there was a direct tax of five per cent. on real es- 
tate, the appraising of values being done at San Juan; 
this valuation also served asa basis for assessing the local 
district and municipal tax, which amounted to from 
seven and a half to ten per cent.; and lastly a ‘“‘ Cedula 
Personal,” or certificate of identity, which every person 
was required to have, and which ranged in price (depend- 
ing upon official or civil position, business, and income) 
from twenty centavos for peons to twenty-five pesos for 
those with an income of over 20,000 pesos per annum. 


Rico 
of “Harper’s Weekly” 


The municipal taxes were raised by fees for licenses on 
all commercial and industrial pursuits; an “ arvitrios,” 
or charge for market-houses, butchering, and city prop- 
erty; fees on the insurance of public certificates, water 
rents, public dances and functions, theatrical .perform- 
ances, fines, etc.; also an ‘‘octroi” or duty on consump- 
tion—every article used for food, beverage, or fuel was 
taxed, and the fees paid by the seller. This tax worked 
a great hardship to the peasant, who brought in a few 
pesos’ worth of produce to the markets from his littie 
garden-patch in the hills. If the above taxes were not 
sufficient to meet district and municipal expenses, a final 
direct tax on personal and real estate was permissible, up 
to. apy percentage necessary to meet the deficiency. 

Each municipality -had to contribute to the support of 
an island organization of administrative character, known 
as the ‘‘ Diputacion Provincial,” to an amount deter- 
mined by the Governor-General, and apportioned among 
them according to their population and importance— 
Ponce’s share was, in 1897, 14,826 pesos. This organiza- 
tion had charge of some public works of small impor- 
tance—the civil institute (a sort of high-school, the best on 
the island), the island insane-asylum, and an industrial 
school recently established in connection with an asylum 
for orphans at San Juan, and the jails; it also had au- 
thority to advise the Governor-General on all administra- 
‘tive problems. The major portion of the expenses of this 
<‘ Dipusacion” and the institutions controlled. thereby 
was met by a government lottery scheme, wfch, without 
force, drew forty thousand pesos a month, principally 
from the pockets of those who could il! afford it. P 

The cost of gathering the revenues was greatly aug 
mented by a system of separate collection fr state and 
municipal taxes, the state’s share being secured by one 
set of collectors, and the towns’ by another set of col- 
lectors. 

At theapresent’ time (1898) there is much complaint 
among’ d citizens, for the reason that, though the 
Spani rden Publico (common police) of, some 2000 
meygand the Guardia Civil (civil guard), who numbered 

t eased to exist as paid organizations at the raising 
of the United States flag, and the Church is no longer 
supported, the taxes have not been reduced by the new 
American masters. There will be justice in this criticism 
when we are able to withdraw our 6000 soldiers—as we 
should do as soon as quiet civil administration, super- 
venes—who are now doing police duty on the island, and 
who cost us, for their support, fully as much per-annum 
as the old Spavish appropriation provided. ie 

The reader who has followed the windings of Puerto- 
Rican taxation will most likely feel, with her citizens, 
that the. burden, compared with the commercial activity 
and prosperity of the island, has been excessive, and that, 
when the meagre benefits which have accrued to the,popu- 
lation in improvements during the past are taken into con- 
sideration, they may well claim to have.struggled under a 
galling yoke of oppression. ats 

‘It is the right of every taxed community to. demand 
that it shall receive, in return for its stipport of the gov- 
erhment, represented by an expenditure of sinew, and la- 
bor, security of person and property, and & commensurate 
advance in ease of living through internal improvements 
carried on for the qoot of the most people: None of 
these blessings have Pucrtoriquefios ever received at the 
hands of the parent government, except perhaps during 
a short period at the beginning of the century, when, to in- 
duce colonization, liberal laws and little taxation prevailed. 
Instead the revenues have, for several generations, been 
almost wholly absorbed in supporting a totally dispro- 
portionate civil list, in which almost every position was a 
sinecure, and a military organization, including commou 
soldiers, Guardia Civil and Orden Publico, numbering at 
times over ten thousand men—an army ten times as large 
in proportion as that which we contemplate in our new 
army of one hundred thousand men. 
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DAWSON—UNLOADING A CIIECHAIIKO'’S GOODS 





JOE STALEY’S DISCOVERY-CLAIM ON FRENCH 
HILL—BENCH DIGGINGS. 


OF HOUSE LOGS ON THE KLONDIKE RIVER. 





CABIN-BUILDING. 


MAKING A CLEAN-UP FROM A ROCKER. BOAT LIFE ON THE KLONDIKE—A CHECHAHKO SCOW,. 


THE KLONDIKE COUNTRY—THE QUEST FOR GOLD, AND THE LIFE OF THE ARGONAUTS, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TAPPAN ADNEY, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY,.”—[SEE PAGE 341.] 





























CAPTAIN JOHN S. STEWART, U. S. V., 
1st Colorado Vols. Killed near Polo, March 
































PRINCESS KAIULANI 


OF 
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HAWAII. 
Died March 6, 1899 — [See Page 348. | 
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MAJOR-GEN. ARTHUR MacARTHUR, U.S. V., 
Commanding the Advance on Malolos —[See Page 348. ] 


Dean of Princeton 


Born at Camden, South Carolina, November 27, 1827. 
Died at Princeton, New Jersey, March 27, 1899. 


AMES ORMSBEE MURRAY, a native of South 
Carolina, was graduated from Brown University 
in 1850, and from the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1854. For the seven years immediately 
following he served as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in South Danvers (now Peabody), 

Massachusetts. Subsequently he was called to the Pros- 
pect Street Congregational Church at Cambridgeport, and 
in 1865 to the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York city, 
as associate of the late Rev. Gardiner Spring. On the 
death of Dr. Spring, in 1873, Dr. Murray became sole pas 
tor. A year later the trustees of Princetou offered to Dr. 
Murray the Holmes chair of belles-lettres and the Eng- 
lish language and literature, and he entered upon his duties 
in 1875. The office of Dean of the Faculty was created 
in 1886, Dr. Murray being the first incumbent. Since 1889 
he served as vice-president of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Both as professor and as Dean he was very 
successful. He received the degree of D.D. from Prince- 
ton, and that of LL.D. from Brown. Recently a chair in 
Englisi Literature was founded at Princeton by the liber- 
ality of a number of graduates who had enjoyed the ad- 
vautages of study under Dean Murray’s instruction. The 
esteem in which he was held is shown by the fact that this 
gift has received his name, and is known as the Murray 
Chair in English Literature. Dr. Henry van Dyke, who 
has been selected as its first incumbent, was one of Dr. 
Murray’s successors in the pastorate of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church. 


























COLONEL 


HARRY C. EGBER' 
Killed at Malinta, March 26.—{> 
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PROFESSOR 


JAMES ORMSBEE 


Died March 27. 
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PROCESSION OF THE PRINCESS KAIULANI OF HAWAII—THE CATAFALQUE,—[SEE Pace 348. ]} 
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%* . . . o . 
fighting in the Philippines 
(Continued from page 358, Supplement.) 

As we entered the town, dead op lay in the 
trenches. The smoke was thick and din of baitle 
deafening. Squads of men moved from house to house to 
clear out the remaining insurgents. Around the corner of 
the church wall I met the first men of the Twentieth Kan- 
sas coming in. There was a rush for the church, and, 
with a cheer, up went the American flag. In the road 
dead Filipinos by here and there ae disfigured 
dolls thrown away by some petulant child. 

The insurgents were still firing at us while retiring. 
The Twentieth Kansas were in no humor to stop, so on 
they went after these insurgents. 

‘*On to Malolos!” shouted an officer. 

‘‘ Hurray!” answered the Twentieth Kansas; and I be- 
lieve the Twentieth Kansas would still be going if orders 
hud not come to stop. We reached the utmost limits of 
our present line near Malabon just as the sun was setiing. 
Then, as the excitement cooled, the soldiers stretched them- 
selves Along the ground and realized for the first time 
that they were tired out. As for the rest of us who did 
not really belong there, we rode wearily back through 
Caloocan. Sharpshooters had lodged in the houses, and 
the town had to be burned. In the fading light of day 
the dry nipa huts, set afire, shot great gothic spires of flame 
into the sky. The main street of the tewn was roasting- 
hot, and we rode through on a gallop, The bamboo huts 


‘bursting with flame crackled like musketry fire. Home- 


less dogs ran howling through the streets. Motherless 
broods of chickens peeped helplessly. As we rode back 
to town over the battle-field, the doctors were still wan- 
dering about in the darkness, calling into the night from 
time to time to make sure that they had left no wounded 
on the field. 


American Troops at Malta 


HEN the transport Sheridan arrived at 

Malta with the troops bound for Manila, 

Lieutevant-Colonel Smith, in command 

of the expedition, called upon the Gov- 

ernor-General, and received a hearty per- 

mission to land the men for exercise. 

After the long confinement on the crowded ship this was 

a welcome change. The English authorities prepared a 

magnificent reception for the: Americans, and, with all 

the honors befitting the occasion, the troops were met and 

escorted by an English guard of. honor with gay music. 

Interested crowds gathered to see the review, which took 

place on the large parade-ground, and when the Governor- 

General had addressed a cordial speech to the officers, the 

men were marched .past one of the interesting old corners 

of this most picturesque city, where the Governor and 

the Admiral of the eaeniinne fleet, together with 

their staff officers, saw the men march by under the starry 
flag on a lengthy march into the suburbs, 

Several hours were spent in drill and the enjoyment of 
the brilliant sun and summer air, and the return to the 
transport was made amid universal pleasure at the hearti- 
ness of the welcome and praise of the courtesy of the 
English. 

This is the first time foreign troops have ever landed 
here for a visit of peace, a is significant of the good 
feeling existing between the two nations. 

WILLIAM BENGOUGH. 
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Like an old tale still; which will bave matter to rehearse, thongh 
credit be asleep, and not an ear open.—A Winter's Tale. 


Versangen und verthan.—Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg. 


OLY WEEK, with its hush of music and its 
chain of solemn chureh offices that encourage 
the minor mode and discourage even an organ, 
is past. The trumpets and shawms of Easter 
duly and loudly are resounding. Secular har- 
mony again asserts itself. Boston, San Fran- 

cisco, and Chicago are steeping in opera, thanks to Mr. 
Charley of New Orleans, Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Grau. But 
not in ungratefulness to the juicy fruitage of concert and 
opera since November, not in scorn of dozens of incidents 
to fruetify in the course of this month, a reviewer may 
infer that the music season of 1898-9 here has fairly worn 
out its welcome. The frankness with which candid mu- 
sical people are saying as much is amusing; and less in- 
satiable but stanch patrons refer with distinct indifference 
to all the songs of the sirens yet to be carolled. To tell 
truth, the warblings or twangings of any genus or sex of 
sirens, after such a prodigal expense in music during five 
months, suggest the rocks and whirlpools of bankruptcy. 
Musical people carry pitifully empty pocket-books just 
now. The dearest soloist of a winter never makes amends 
for a cheap hotel ia summer, and an orchestra chair for a 
Wagner cyclus cannot be worn at a spa. As for most 
professional auditors of music, they are crying out, like 
Wotan iv *‘ Die Walktire,” ‘‘ Eines will ich noch! Das 
Ende, das Ende!” Some of them are preparing to take 
French leave of further claims on their judgments— 
as the humble writer of these lines confesses being about 
todo. We are running away from pretty tangible duty, 
nevertheless. ‘There are yet orchestral concerts, if not of 
the serial kind; there are yet to come four or five weeks 
of opera in English by the Castle Square Company; 
a star benefit to Maurice Grau late this month, tendered 
by the directors of the Metropolitan Opera House and the 
singers of his company; at least a dozen recitals from one 
or another artist are to come off—by Madame Carreno, 
Lady Hallé, Madame Schiller, Madame Lehmanp, Ma- 
dame Sembrich, Mr. Bispham, Mr. Rosenthal, and more. 
But the Oratorio Society, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra (in a magnificent evening of Macdowell, Goldmark, 
Tschaikovsky, and Strauss), the Paur Orchestra, and the 
Kneisel Quartet are done with work till autumn. The 
last Philharmonic occurs as late -in the season as 
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to-night. So general is the feeling that the season 
has overstaid, in view of its unprecedented expense 
and of the discouraging pecuniary result in the concert 
part of it, that many plans published in the autumn 
will not be carried out. The Berlin Orchestra quietly 
gave up its projected visit. The Chicago 
ago decided to stay away. The ‘‘ Bach 
rust will not come. A fair score of 

from distinguished f singers are not considered safe 
enough pecuniary risks to be advertised. The mood of 
New York at least echoes Prior Aymer in Ivanhoe, 
with his discreet ‘* Conclamatum est, um est—we 
have drunk and we have shouted; it were time we left 
our wine-flagons!” 


There has been some criticism of the propriety of Mr. 
Grau’s purposed benefit on the 21st instant. It is chiefly 
from confusing success with profits. The present man- 
ager and lessee of the Opera House seems 


sat ont to be of the same mind as was honest 
: Handel when he tried opera-giving in Lon- 
don, with the result of a mountain of debts di but 


not paid. We can read between the lines a commentary 
on the risks and disappointments and ill fortunes of 
impresarios (unless they are fully guaranteed by the 
State) in the fact that Mr. Grau during last month spent 
the bulk of his earnings to pay the debts incurred by the 
bankrupt partnership in which the late Henry E. Abbey 
was his associate. e amount that was parcelled out 
by the manager between the different individuals with 
claims to be satisfied is reported as in the vicinity of $60, - 
000. Under the circumstances, the benefit purposed by 
the company and the stockholders seems not at all a 
superfluous testimonial to the Metropolitan’s impresario, 


The Castle Square Company took up ‘“The Mikado” last 
week, with a brilliant performance of Sullivan's sprightly 
work—to counteract a Ky bow one of Ponchielli’s *‘ La 

Gioconda.” This week it is reviving(a word 
Castle Beate. I always write with reluctance when an 

opera full of vitality is concerned) Nicolai’s 
‘* Merry Wives of Windsor,” in which Mr. Hedmont begins 
his connection with performances in English at the Amer- 
ican. The repertory before the company’s vacation (do the 
Castle Square singers ever havea real vacation?) will offer 
*Carmen,” and in a double bill ‘‘The Daughter of the 
Regiment” and *‘Trial by Jury.” The company’s local 
season has been exceedingly successful. In Chicago 
the tributary company organized by Mr. Savage begins 
at the Studebaker Theatre this week with ‘‘ Faust.” 
The chorus long im training in Chicago is described 
as likely more than to rival the quality and intelli- 
gence of the New York one, and to be full to overflow- 
ing with incipient prime donne and primi uomi. One 
may smile at this possibility; bat it is out of just such 
opportunities for practical study of scores at the begin- 
ning of stage-work and routine knowledge that our East- 
ern or Western young men and young women can secure 
a chance for a career, and are likely to be competent for 
it. I know of no better normal school, for many musical 
post- graduates (as well as undergraduates) who will scorn 
the idea, than hard work in general repertory under a 
good chorus-master and a g +S erie It is, or 
should be, a training honorable in all. Let no young and 
unknown singer think it too humble. 


The important tidings are current that Dr. Hans Rich- 
ter’s breach with the Imperial Opera of Vienna is final. 
In fact, Dr. Richter will have withdrawn from all con- 

ducting responsibility in Vienna this 

Dr. fans ~~ month, expressly avoiding any definite 

- farewell. Dr. Richter will be heard after 
this only in Buda-Pesth, Baireuth, London, and a few 
other European cities. There has been more than one 
rumor of his being brought at last to a New York engag - 
ment, but nothing definite is current. To speak frank y. 
it is much to be doubted whether Dr. Richter would 
satisfactory or satisfied in the kind of local position out- 
lined by his American friends. 

E. InEN2vs STEVENSON. 


Samoan Bombardment 


HE story of the troubles growing out of the con- 
test for kingship in Samoa was told and illustra- 
ted in HARPER’s WEEKLY of February 25. Chief- 
Justice Chambers's decision in favor of Malietoa 
Tanu was not accepted by Mataafa, nor by the 
German residents of Apia. There was at that 

time no American war-ship in those waters; and though 
Captain Sturdee, the British naval commander, co-operated 
with Mr, Chambers, the question of the succession to the 
kingship continued in dispute. When the Philadelphia 
reached Apia, on March 7, Admiral Kautz found a most 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. It was not merely that 
under the provisional government, which represented Ma- 
taafan and German interests, the decrees of the Supreme 
Court could not be enforced, but the lives of Americans, 
including the Chief Justice, were in constant danger. 
Mataafa’s armed followers surrounded Apia. Britis and 
American residents and the adherents of Malietoa Tanu 
expected from day to day to be attacked. 

Admiral Kautz summoned the consuls and senior naval 
officers to a conference on board the Philadelphia. It was 
decided that the provisional government should be dis- 
missed, and the American admiral issued a proclamation 
calling upon Mataafa and his chiefs to return to their 
homes. err Rose, the German consul, then issued a 
counter-proclamation, upholding the provisional govern- 
ment. The Mataafans assembled in large force about the 
town. The Americans took a large number of Malietoans 
under their protection, and an ultimatum was sent to the 
Mataafans, threatening them with bombardment, to begin 
at one o'clock p.m. on March 15, in the event of refusal to 
disperse. This was ignored, and the Mataafans threatened 
to attack the United States and British consulates. The 
Philadelphia, with the British vessels Porpoise and Royal- 
ist, opened fire upon the villages east and west of Apia. 
Three British sailors were killed by Mataafans during the 
night, and an American sentry was killed at his post. 
German residents took refuge on. board the cruiser. Falke ; 
other inhabitants of the town were received on the Royal- 
ist. A despatch dated Apia, Samoa, March 20, said that 
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the bombardment still continued, and that the chiefs of 
the Tanu y, who were exiled to other islands, had 
been brought back. 


Princess Katulani 


T was said in Honolulu that no funeral of a Hawaiian 
sovereign was ever made the occasion of more im- 
pressive ceremonies than those which were seen at 
the Hawaiian capital on March 12. Twenty-four 
— ago, the announcement of the birth of 

neess ulavi, a national salute was fired; and 
every race seemed to contribute its share of commisera- 
tion the other day to an event of extraordinary interest, 
which *‘ closed up forever the visible evidence of the late 


ee 

The daughter of Governor A. 8. Cleghorn and the 
Princess Miriam Likelike, of the Kalakaua dynasty, was 
born on October 16, 1875, in Honolulu. In 1 she was 
placed at school in England; four years later made a 
short stay in Washington; and in 1894, accompanied by 
her governess, continued her studies in Germany. Then 
followed three years of travel, preceding her return to 
Honolulu in November, 1897. Since that time she lived 
quietly at Ainahau, the Waikiki home which she had re- 
ceived as a baptismal gift from Princess Ruth. The 
news of her death on March 6 was unexpected, and in her 
native islands was received with general expressions of 
sorrow. 

The funeral procession was so thoroughly representa- 
tive of the various elements in the population, native and 
foreign, that it might itself have been regarded as typify- 
ing the passing of the old order, in which strange usages 
still survived from the days of that splendid old savage 
Kamehameha I. Curious objects which served as banners 
and decorations, and recalled the epoch before the advent 
of sea-rovers and missionaries, were mingled with the flags 
and uniforms of the forces of the United States army and 
navy and the National Guard of Hawaii. Delegations 
from secret societies, members of the local government, 
societies of Hawaiians, and the great men of a little group 
were in line. It actually took the procession thirty-five 
minutes to pass a given point. The avenues leading to the 
Kawaiahao church were thronged with people for two 
hours before the time set for the services. 


Diary of the Revolt 


Friday, March 24.—The first public intimation of an 
immediate advance northward: ‘“ General H. G. Otis’s 
brigade struck tents this morning. The Filipinos have 
concentrated their forces at Malabon and Polo; extremely 
active in the vicinity of Malabon, evidently anticipating 
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an attack.” Of the two places mentioned in the despatch- 
es, Malabon seemed an untenable position, for it lay on 
the shore of Manila Bay, exposed to bombardment by the 
war-ships. Polo, north of Caloocan, on the Manila-Dagu- 
pan railway, offered better conditions for defence, and it 
was assumed that a stand would be made there. 

General MacArthur, as commander of the northern di- 
vision, would be primarily responsible for the success or 
failure of the movement. 

-General Otis cabled: ‘‘ City quiet, business progressing; 
no indications of excitement... . Old battle-lines surround- 
ing city maintained, and city cannot be safely uncovered.” 

Saturday, March 25.—At daybreak Genera] MacArthur, 
with the brigades of Generals H. G. Otis and Hale, com- 
menced an advance on Novaliches, northeast of Caloocan, 
and in the centre of the Filipino lines. The commanding 
general’s despatch stated that, from Novaliches, MacAr- 
thur would swing to the left and strike north of Polo; 
that Wheaton’s aenee oe had been transferred from 
rine | to the neighborhood of Caloocan) would press for- 
ward at the proper time, to prevent the enemy from re- 
treating towards the south or east when MacArthur 
should have gained a position on the north; and that 
Hall's brigade, on the old line north of Pasig, was ‘‘ de- 
monstrating ” west of the pumping-station—i. e., engaging 
the Filipino forces east of Manila, to prevent them from 
interfering with the execution of the plan just outlined. 
The og d was 12,000 strong on the northern line, and 
the first object of the movement was to ‘‘take a large 


fraction in reverse,” or to cut off the hostiles at Malabon 
and Polo from the main body, and to compel their sur- 
render before marching‘on Malolos. 

Our’advance developed a sturdy resistance on the part 
of the Filipinos, who contested every point with great 
courage and skill ; and as for the natural obstacles in the 
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line of advance, the country proved to be 
even rougher, the undergrowth more dense, 
and the streams deeper than the American 
leaders had anticipated. By the hardest sort 
of fighting—the same eager, masterful spirit 
that carried our troops to the top of San 
Juan hill, in the Cuban campaign—Mac- 
Arthur succeeded in accomplishing a part 
of his task, but could not quite reach the 
point designated. “ Perfected northern move- 
ment not yet ar ”—thus the official 
despatch ran. ‘‘H. G. Otis’s and Hale’s 
brigades, with dismounted troops of the 
Fourth Cavalry, the turning column [7. ¢., 
assigned to make the détour and cut in north 
of Polo], met heavy resistance over difficult 
country, and are camped to-night six miles 
north of line from which advance was taken 
up. Wheaton’s brigade at Caloocan drove 
the enemy one and one-half miles north 
across the [Tuliahan] river. Hall, on extreme 
riglit, encountered considerable force, and 
routed it. Fighting heavy near Caloocan. 
Movement continues in the morning.” Our 
casualties were 176 (26 killed). The enemy’s 
loss was much greater, 

A press despatch stated that the natives 
near Malabon ‘‘ fought like demons, at times 
actually leaving their trenches and with reck- 
less bravery charging the Oregon regi- 
ment.” 

Sunday, March 26.— Official despatches 
were to the following effect: MacArthur, 
with moving column, had driven the enemy, 
but could not get to a point north of Polo, 
on account of the roughness of the country, 
and was obliged to strike the railway south 
of that town. This enabled most of Agui- 
naldo’s troops to escape on the north. Still, 
it was thought that he might offer resistance, 
‘‘as the best of his army, consisting of re- 
leased prisoners of war, formerly native 
Spanish troops,” had concentrated there. 
At daybreak the hostiles in Malabon set fire 
to the town and withdrew towards Polo. 
Wheaton’s brigade, following, encountered a 
detachment of the enemy near Malinta, and 
at the same time came up with MacArthur's 
advance-guard. From that hour the character 
of the movement changed. The attempt to 
enclose a portion of the enemy’s forces be- 
tween parallel columns was abandoned, and 
MacArthur’s entire force combined to push 
the Filipinos backward upon Malolos. The 
fighting south of Polo and near that town was 
determined. MacArthur, with his three bri- 
gades united, and with artillery and cavalry, 
engaged the enemy. 

Colonel Egbert, of the Twenty-second In- 
fantry, was mortally wounded while leading 
a bayonet charge. As he was placed on a 
litter, General Wheaton rode up and dis- 
mounted. Bending over the litter, in the 
midst of the flying bullets, he said: 

‘* Nobly done, Egbert!” 

‘* Good-by, General,” was the answer. ‘‘I 
must die. I’m too old.” 

He was only sixty, but since 1861 had 
been in the army, and had served with dis- 
tinction in the civil war, the Indian cam- 
paigns in the Southwest, and the Santiago 
campaign. 

The army gunboats on the coast and in the 
estuaries west and north of Polo were very 
efficient. At 4.80 p-m., General Otis, from 
his headquarters at Manila, was able to re- 
port: ‘*MacArthur has driven enemy, 
strongly intrenched in large force, north 
of Polo.” In the evening important gains 
were announced on the same authority: 
‘*MacArthur’s advance is beyond Meycua- 
yan, two miles beyond Polo, nine miles from 
Manila, and fifteen miles from Malolos. . . . 
Insurgents stoutly resisting behind succeed- 
ing lines of intrenchments, from ‘which 
troops continually drive them.” 

To some of those who watched, very hope- 
fully but very anxiously, this seemed too 
much like pounding the centre for stead 
gains in a game of football—as though it 
lad been too easily assumed that Malolos 
was the goal, and final victory would be 
won on reaching the Filipino capital. But 
then Aguinaldo took up the goal-posts and 
carried them back fifteen miles to the north- 
west. By his order, the seat of his govern- 
ment was remoyed from Malolos to San 
Fernando. 

Monday, March 27.—A despatch received 
ut the War Department this morning: 
‘‘ MacArthur holds Marilao; severe fighting 
to-day, and our casualties about forty. The 
insurgents have destroyed bridges ”—thus 
impeding progress of artillery and supplies. 
‘Our troops met the concentrated insurgent 
forces on northern line commanded by Agui- 
naldo in person, and drove, with considerable 
slaughter. They left nearly one hundred 
dead on the field, and many prisoners and 
small arms were captured. The column 
will press on in the morning.” 

In the afternoon there was severe fighting 
beyond Marilao, and a brilliant charge of 
the South Dakota regiment, led by Colonel 
Frost, routed Aguinaldo’s troops with 
slaughter, our loss being three officers and 
four enlisted men killed, and one officer and 
twenty-two enlisted men wounded. A supply 
railway train reached Marilao, and MacAr- 
thur pushed on. The troops were reported 
as being in excellent condition and spirits. 
A proclamation, signed ‘‘ Luna, General-in- 
Chief,” directed that all towns abandoned 
should be burned. ‘‘In consequence thereof,” 
General Otis observed, ‘‘ much country north 
in flames,” 

Tuesday, March 28.—MacArthur advanced 
Only to the outskirts of Marilao, as it ‘‘ took 
until late afternoon to repair road and rail- 
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way bridges and to send cars through with 
supplies.” 
ednesday, March 29.—The enemy’s re- 

sistance was less vigorous. MacArthur ad- 
vanced at 6 o’c in the morning from 
Marilao and passed rapidly to Bocave. At 
11.45 he proceeded to and at 3.15 in 
the afternoon started for Guiguinto, three 
and one-half miles from Malolos. Guiguinto 
was reached at 5.15, and here the first serious 
resistance of the day was encountered. The 
Filipinos made a stand just beyond the sta- 
tion, at a river crossing, from their 
trenches withstood the musketry fire for balf 
an hour. The artillery was got into position 
by “‘ working it over the railroad bridge by 
hand and swimming the mules.” Then the 
position was captured, and General MacAr- 
thur wentintocamp. Casualties for the day 
were about seventy. 

Meantime, in other quarters, there had 
— developments w should be briefly 
n " 


oted: 

South of Manila three thousand Filipino 
troops from the lower Luzon provinces had 
concentrated. ‘‘ Lawton will take care of 
them,” said Otis. 

The monitor Monadnock had shelled Para- 
naque, south of Manila, on the bay, for the 
purpose of destroying military stores. Half 
~ town, including the church, was laid in 
ruins. 

In Negros Island, Colonel Van Valzah of the 
Eighteenth Infantry had been intrusted with 
the command vice General Miller. The addi- 
tional troops, sent to protect the inhabitants 
of Negros from raids of Montéses, had ar- 
rived. 


Two large boats had been seized in Manila 
Bay. The boats were loaded with provisions, 
and had on board a considerable sum of 
money for the use of the hostiles. 

In Washington it was said that MacArthur 
pe rank in the regular army is that of 

ieutenant-Colone!, Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment) would be made Brigadier-General 
of regulars at the next opportunity. 


MaRRION WILCOX. 








ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks, W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ey" colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


—{Adv. 





ALWAYS WATCHFUL. 

Tue milk used for the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is from the best dairies, 
under contracts with farmers, guaranteeing 
purity and richness in health - giving constit- 
uents.—{Adv.] 





SWEET SCENTS ON BOARD. 

Tue entire world has been in wonderment at the di- 

i of the st Oceanic, but what is generally 
unknown to them is the magnificence of the decora- 
tions of the saloons of this gigantic vessel. A np 
stated to us that it was a fairy-like palace, that 
every where you were charmed by the perfume of flow- 
ers. Information taken, the cause of this was due to 
the FLeuRs Sacuets of Orn1za-LeGRanp, which had 
been used for the interigr decorations of the Oceanic. 
(They + to be found at all perfumers’ and druggists’.) 

v. 
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Supexsior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 


fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Si- | 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, yr in Druggists, Per- | 


fumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv. 





A Bort Le of Coox’s ImpertaL Extra Dry Cuam- 
PAGNE with your dinner makes it complete. It pleases 
every one.—{ Adv.] 








Ask for ABpBortT’s, the ORIGINAL ANGOSTURA Brt- 
TERS, when you go to druggist or grocer for a reliable 


ary 9 - spring. AsBorrt’s, the best forall seasons. | 
ve 


‘THE most efficacious tonic to excite the gem, 
Dr. S1EGERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS.—{ Ad?. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Pears’ 

To keep the skin clean 
is. to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 


clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


Modern Orthopedy in Paschen’s 
Orthopaedic Home 


DESSAU—ANHALT, GERMANY. Correspondence invited. Prospectus on application. 
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children’s paralysis, spinal diseases, curvatures after gout and rheumatism, also after in- 
uries, etc., are successfully treated by applying mechanical apparatus special!y constructed 
for each case. No necessity of lying in bed for patient. Gymuasties at Dr. Zander’s apparatus, 
Swedish massage, baths, diet for improving the general health. Children are taught in the estab- 
lishment. Summer and winter cures. Special children’s department. Electric massage. Ex- 
aminations by Réntgen’s rays. Illustra arn 
free. Regular hours for consultation at Ber 


C URVATURES of the spine, inflammations of the joints, hip diseases, fractures of the bones, 


tus in German, English, French, and Russian, 
n, W., Kanonierstrasse 24. 








“ There ts no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.” 


“t 5 * By the Kodak system 


im \ Pocket 
_. Photography 


becomes simple and practical. The Kodak 
system does away with heavy, fragile, giass 
j plates and cumbersome plate holders, 
using non-breakable film cartridges which 
weigh but ounces where plates weigh 


Put a 


Kodak pounds. Kodaks can be loaded and 
oda zs unloaded in broad daylight. 

in your eerie KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 
Pocket. i 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free of dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y 
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J On 4 GESTIVE Letters 2c%orniee 


of to Europe and South Africa. 





FE Fi S Commercial and Travellers 
Cc 7 Letters of Credit. Collec- 
red it. tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 69 Wat Steer. 


OF FOOD KNOWN 
TO MAN 











‘elisa ANY KIND 
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MAPLE AND 
2.45 buys a 2225359 Baby Carriage 
page Catalogue Free. We Pay Freight and ship on 10 
yetrial. No money r i in advance. Address 


STOR MANREAEIE TN GS. an, 


Harper's Cathie ————— 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent free to any address 




















on receipt of (postage) ten cents. 
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MALTA—REVIEW 
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Lt.-Col. J. H. Smith, U. S. A., Commanding Expedition. 


Admiral Sir John O. Hopkins, R. N. Sir Francis Grenfell, Governor-General. 


OF AMERICAN TROOPS F 


ROM 


BRITISH OFFICIALS AT VALETTA. 





THE TRANSPORT “SHERIDAN” BY THE 


DRAWN BY>\V¥ig¢1AM BENGOUGH, SPECIAL ARTIST FOR ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY” WITH THE ExprepIrion.—[See PAGE 348.] 
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REAT FEATURES 


oe» COLLIER'S WEEKLY - 








REMINGTON 
IN CUBA 


HIS famous illustrator, whose drawings 

of soldiers and horses are known the 
world over, has gone to Cuba as special 
artist and correspondent for CoLLIER’s 
WEEKLY. In Cuba Frederic Remington 
has found a congenial field, portraying as 
he does the routine and amusements of 
garrison life in the tropics and the relations 
of our soldiers to the people of the West 
Indies. Two of his recent drawings in this 
series, depicting the ‘‘ American Regular” 
und ** One ofsGomez’ Men,” are of a par- 
ticularly striking type and will stand as ex- 
amples of his best work. The artist’s cor 
respondence accompanying his sketches is 
full of the same breezy and individual life. 
‘Taken together, his pictures and letters re- 
flect in a graphic manner the changed con- 
ditions developed by the American military 
occupation of Cuba. 


PALMER 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


HE noted war correspondent whose 

book ‘‘Going to War in Greece” told 
so brilliantly the story of the Greeco-Turk- 
ish war, is now in the Philippines as a spe- 
cial writer for CoLLIER's Wenz. The 
resources of a modern war correspondent, 
while campaigning with an army in an 
almost unknown quarter of the world, are 
limited. only by his ingenuity and daring. 
In these qualities, as in the force of his lit- 
erary style, Frederick Palmer stands alone. 
Sihce he is likewise an expert photog- 
rapher, the readers of CoLLiER’s WEEKLY 
are sure to have the most faithful record 
of American military operations in the Far 
East. After the present campaign against 
Aguinaldo is ended Mr. Palmer will travel 
through all the important groups of 
Islands, including many unexplored _re- 
gions of the Philippines. 





REUTERDAHL 
WITH THE NAVY 


HE murine artist whose stirring pictures 

of naval engagements during the 
Spanish war made all nautical experts ac- 
knowledge him as the foremost in his line, 
is now at work on a new series of paint- 
ings for CoLLIcern’s WKEKLY. Mr. Reuter- 
dahl will depict not only the exteriors of 
our warships, but also typical scenes of 
sailor life, showing our Yankee tars 
aboard their battleships in time of peace 
as well as war. Among the subjects se- 
lected for his brush are the following: 
“In the Fighting Top,” ‘‘Clear for Ac- 
tion!” ** With the Compliments of the 
German Admiral,” ‘‘ You may Fire when 
You are Ready, Gridley!” As the titles 
indicate, these illustrations make a unique 
and highly characteristic pictorial record 
of some of the latest achievements of the 
American navy. 








WENZELL 
IN LONDON & PARIS 


THs exquisite illustrator of American 
society life has now undertaken to re- 
veal himself amid new surroundings. This 
month he sails for Europe, where he will 
depict for COLLIER’s WEEKLY some of the 
famous social events of the Old World. 
As fit subjects for his brush he has chosen 
such scenes as the Henley Regatta, House- 
boating on the Thames, The Queen’s Draw- 
ing-room ; to be followed by illustrations 
of similar brilliant events across the Chan- 
nel, such as The Grand Prix, A Garden 
Party at the Elysée, A Night on the Boule- 
vard. Reproductions of these charming 
drawings will be published in CoLiier’s 
WEEKLY in May, to be continued through- 
out the summer. He may confidently 
be expected to add an entirely novel and 
refreshing glimpse of fashionable life as it 
exists in London and Paris. 
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Modern Golf—the 
Game of the Strong 


HE tendency of modern golf in great Britain 

seems to be more and more towards lengthen- 

ing the big competitions, until they have be- 

come in great measure a test of physical en- 

durance as well as of golfing skill. I am not 

concerned, for the moment, with criticising this 
tendency—on the whole, it seems to be a good one, and to 
make for just results—but. all I wish to do is to note the 
fact. The latest change that might draw attention to the 
tendency is in the inter-university golf match (always 
meaning, with us, Oxford versus Cambridge, though there 
are many other universities in the land). This match, as 
now played, is decided by the result of thirty-six holes, 
eight playing on either side. Heretofore eighteen holes 
had been deemed sufficient test; but it is notable that in 
all important matches, no less than in this, thirty-six holes 
begins to be the ‘‘unit,” so to speak—the recoguized 
length of a match. In previous years a single round of 
eighteen holes has been taken as the unit. 

No doubt it is better so. Eighteen holes is a short 
course, and the shorter the course, the less chance there is 
of luck coming equal. ‘‘ Luck comes equal in the long- 
run,” is the common saw; but eighteen holes is not long 
enough of a run to equalize fortune. Thirty-six gives 
twice as good a chance of arriving at this equality. 

But the inter-university match is not the most impor- 
tant fixture that shows this sign of the times. It is ap- 
parent in both the amateur and the open championships. 
In the amateur championship, which is decided by tourna- 
ment play, a round of eighteen holes used to be the decid- 
ing course (except in case of a halved match) in each 
heat. But now this has been deemed inadequate for the 
decision of so important a matter as the final tie, and the 
length of course for this final struggle only has been ex- 
tended to thirty-six holes. The extension is for the better; 
our only regret is that we cannot carry out the principle 
in every heat. That would make the total time occupied 
too long; and, even as it is, the strain on muscle and nerve 
is pretty severe for those who survive until the end. 


ear 
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The open championship gives us the same indications. 
Until a few years ago the score of thirty-six holes, or one 
full day’s golf, was thought a sufficient test for deciding 
who shouid hold this the highest honor of golfing merit. 
Now the authorities that have power in the matter have 
come to the conclusion that the best golfer of the year is 
not to be picked out from the mob of his fellows by any 
ordeal less protracted than four rounds of eighteen holes, 
occupying two full days’ golf. We all know very well 
that even this test is not infallible. Golf is a game of 
glorious uncertainties, and generally it would be a safe 
bet to wager, before the championship was played, that, 
whoever was the winner, you would pick a man to beat 
him in a hole match within a month of his championship 
win. So much depends on the chance of a man’s being 
‘‘on his day ” or ‘‘ off his day.” There is no man who is 
always ‘‘on,” though there seem to be a good many who 
are always ‘‘off,” if we may judge by their own lamenta- 
ble accounts of their performance. Still, the majority 
have days ‘‘on” and days “off,” and the proportion of 
the ‘‘on” days to the ‘‘ off” becomes larger the higher we 
go in the scale of play. But for all this there are differ- 
ences of degree, and generally it is the fortunate player 
whom the date of competition finds ‘‘ right on top of his 
game” that comes out on top of the list too, though 
many, in point of merit, are virtually equal. The best 
player is he who, having a great game = him, is capa- 
ble of producing it most often, aud most ‘pat to the 
occasion.” 

The open championship—four consecutive rounds of 
score play—is a severe enough ordeal of golf; but it is 
not so wearing and nerve-trying as the amateur contest. 
Of course the man that is beaten in the first round has no 
great trouble. He can smoke his pipe and criticise the 
rest, with no sense of responsibility, all through the tour- 
nament. But this is a piece of fortune that does not befall 
everybody, and perhaps few would enter for the compe- 
tition if they thought that result very probable in their 
individual case. The vision that the golfer sees before 
his mind’s eye when he sends in his name is himself 
struggling through all the early heats of the tournament, 
and being worsted, if at all, only in the semi-final] or final 
tie. And this means fichting day after day, twice a day 
for four days maybe; fighting hand-to-hand contests 
which even the very fact of the shortness of the course— 
eighteen holes, to wit, until the final—makes only a se- 
verer trial of the nerves; for, however blissfully confident 
a man may feel of his ability to beat another ‘in the long- 
run,” it is only too painfully apparent that this is not a 
“long-run” matter. In a single round he must demon- 
strate his superiority—that is to say, must demonstrate a 
superiority having sufficient margin to cover the balance 
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that ill luck on his own part and good luck on that of his 
opponent may put to the latter's credit. ‘In the long- 
run luck comes equal,” but certainly it is not always equal 
in the course of a single round. ; 

On the whole, one is surprised not so much that a good 
player is sometimes beaten in this tournament by a less 
good golfer, but rather that this contretemps does not 
arrive more often. It really very seldom has happened 
that one of the very best has been beaten except by one 
of the very best, aithough it bas very often occurred for 
one not quite of the very best to be several holes up at 
some point in the round against one of the champions. 
But generally, towards the end of the round, a sort of par- 
alyzing influence from the great fame of the champion 
seems to creep over the inferior man, so that he cannot 
play his game with any confidence. He lets his vantage 
slip from him, and again becomes yet another instance of 
the rule to which he had seemed likely to prove an ex- 
ception. 

ret, seldom as this upsetting of expectation has hap- 
pened, it is very sure that it would have happened even 
less often had the length of course for these earlier ties 
been thirty-six holes, as in the final tie. For if the 
better player is troubled by the fact that luck in 


eighteen holes may easily turn the balance against }! 
his better skill, there is no doubt that the same fecl- rt 
ing gives no little encouragement to the inferior ae 
player. In a thirty-six-hole match the better play- Het 
er’s confidence in his skill would be doubled, the 
weaker player’s hope in the assistance of fortune ; 
would be halved, It is, in fact, a pity that all the if 
matches cannot be made two rounds in length; but if 
life is short, and golfers, after all, are human. “| 
This is a point of view that we are running a liitle | 
risk of forgetting. We do not want to make our big - ih 
competitions too exhausting, whether to mind, nerve, a 
or muscle, but we want to make them of sufficient : ie 
length to eliminate the element of luck as far as may j 
be. For this reason that method of play which is 


called distinctively the ‘‘ American tourpament ”— 
in which all play all, and the winner of the greatest 
balance of matches is victor—is fairest of any; but 
again, even more than before, life is short, and a decision 
on these methods would take long in reaching. 

On the whole, it appears to us as if the a author- 
ities of the United States had hit on a most excellent 
compromise in weeding out the less efficient by a prelimi- 
nary trial by score, and following this up with a tourna- 
ment between the survivors. Of course alternatives are 
easy to suggest; the survivors might be even further re- 
duced by allowing only six or four to go into the tourna- 
ment, and then conducting the matches on what we call 
** American tournament” plan. That might seem fairer 
to one map, and some other modification might strike an- 
other as better. The exact point through which the line 
of compromise should be drawn is very much a matter of 
taste. The fairness of the principle of the compromise 
seems beyond argument. It is oe that is certain- 
ly as fair as our own method, and certainly less exhaust- 
ing. The conditions of = are tending ever more and 
more to the point at which it will be impossible for a man 
that has not unusual stamina to win a big competition. 
Perhaps this is a legitimate aim. It may very fairly be 
argued that golf is an athletic game, and that in any 
branch of athletics a man ought to have the advantage of 
his strength of muscle and general endurance. Stamina 
has its reward in all these others—even in billiards a man 
needs to be in hard physical condition to win a big tour- 
nament. 

Very likely this is quite a fair line of analogical argu- 
ment. At the same time it is quite sure that we had fallen 
into a way of regarding golf a little differently from these 
other athletic pastimes. We had always looked on it so 
‘much more as a game of skill than as a game of strength 
that it seems to bring a disturbing element into the focus 
when we have to regard strength as an essential for suc- 
cessful golf. A game of skill, rather than of strength, it 
still is, and will ever remain, so far as the individual 
strokes go, though even here, other things being equal, 
the stronger man has the advantage. But other things 
seldom are quite equal, and a little inequality in some of 
these ‘‘other things’ is more than enough to overbalance 
a considerable difference in strength. But in the case of 
these long-drawn-out competitions strength—the kind of 
strength for which,endurance is a synonym, and is per- 
haps better called ‘‘a strong constitution "—becomes an 
essential quality. No man can last, and play his best 
game, throughout such a long ordeal as the amateur 
championship tournament without a fine measure of this 
strength, and in point of fact we find results und records 
coinciding with this necessary inference. 

Maybe it is a good tendency—good probably so long 
as it is kept within reasonable limits—but no doubt it 
is the increasing tendency of modern golf to make suc- 
cess especially the portion of the strong. And after this 
excursion to the threshold of prophecy, the odds should 
be. somewhat heavy that our next amateur champion- 
ship will be won by the man of weakest physique in 
the lists. 

Horace Hurcuinson. 
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The Golf-Ball 


VERYBODY knows that the original golf-ball 

was made of leather stuffed with feathers, but 

few golfers of this generation have even seen a 

specimen of the old-time handicraft. The ac- 

companying illustration gives a fair idea of ils 

appearance, and Mr. H. T. Peters, a St. Andrews 

veteran, has given the following account of the ,bali in 
the making: 


The leather was of untanned bull's hide, two ronnd pieces for the 
ends and a piece for the middle, being cut to sujt the weight wanted. 
These were properly shaped, after being sufficiently softened, and then 
firmly sewn together, a small hole being of course left throagh which 
the feathers might be afterwards inserted. But, before stuffing, it was 
through this little bole that the leather iteelf had Lo be turned outside 
in (so that the seams should be inside), au operation not without diffi- 
culty. The skin was then placed in a cup-shuped stand (ihe worker 
having the feathers in an »pron before him), and the actual. stuffing 
done with a crutch-handled steel rod, which the maker placed under 


MODERN BALL. FEATHER BALL. 


hie arm. And very hard work, 1 may add, it was. Finally the aper. 
ture was closed and firmly sewed up, and this outside seam was the 
only one visible. When I say this, IL of course refer only to new baile. 
Veterans showed the effects of service in open seams with feathers 
outlooking, and on a wet day the water con!d be seen driven off in 
showers from a circle of protruding feathers as from a apray-producer, 
A ball perhaps started as a “twenty-eight” and ended a pounder 
Consequently a new one had to be put down at every hole if the 
match was an important one. 


In spite of its shortcomings, there was nothing better 
than the “ feather” ball, and it held the field alone for an 
odd century or so. And then, in 1848, a formidable rival 
appeared. Sir Thomas Moncrieff, an ardent and ingenious 
lover of the sport, conceived the idea that golf-balls might 
be made of gutta-percha, and having secured a piece of 
the raw material, he gave it to Willie Dunn, of Mussel- 
burgh, and asked him to make the experiment. The lump 
of India rubber was roughly fashioned into shape and 
given a fair trial, but it would not fly. It would start 
away from the club all right, and then suddenly ‘* dook,” 
or pitch downward. Nobody could account for: these 
erratic movements, but the fact remained that it could 
not be driven, and it was then contemptuously thrown 
away. 

The legend goes on to say that the caddies began to 
play with the discarded ball, for want of anything better, 
and as they hacked away at it with their irons they made 
a curious discovery. The more the ball was cut up, the 
better it flew. The experiments were renewed, and some 
one suggested that the ball should be nicked into lines 
with a shoemaker’s hammer. This was accordingly done, 
and with the happiest results: the flight was now all that 
could be desired, and the days of the feather ball were 
numbered. 

It was some time, however, before the battle was finally 
decided in favor of the new ball. Allan Robertson was 
bitterly opposed to the innovation,on the very reasorable 
ground that his ‘* feather” ball business would be ruined 
if the ‘‘ gutty” came into general use. For the time be 
ing he tried to check the rising ‘tide by buying up all the 
gutta-percha balls that be could find and destroying them. 
And yet, ten years later, we find him making his famous 
79 over the old St. Andrews course, and using one of the 
very balls that he had done his uimost to discredit. 

It is generally supposed that the gutta-percha ball ousted 
its rival on the strength of its longer carry. But *‘Old 
Tom” Morris seems to think that the carry of the two 
balls was much the same; and certainly a well-made 
‘* leather and feather” ball went off very sweetly from the 
club. It was simp’y the question’of durability, and, above 
all, the difference in price, that turned the seale. A 
‘* feather ” ball cost three and sixpence; while the gutta 
percha could be turned out ata shilling. The life of a 
** feather” ball was not long at the, best, and a heavy 
“top” in a bunker was liable to extinguish it at any time. 
Finally the ‘‘ feather” ball was af a severe disadvantage 
in wet weather, for it quickly absorbed moisture and be- 
came sodden and overweight. To-day the “feather” 
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ball reposes in museums, along with the pterodactyl and 
the Stone Man, and the *‘ gutty ” reigns supreme. 

For a number of years golf-balls were moulded in a 
smooth press, and then nicked by hand into the familiar 
geometrical patterns. Some of the workmen became very 
expert in their art, the lines being nicked with almost 
mathematical exactness. But of course this extra labor 
added to the cost of the ball, and of late years all balls 
are moulded and scored by machinery, and in a single 
operation. In the moulding of the lines they must not 
be too Shallow, or the ball will not fly, nor too deep, or the 
markings will become clogged up by mud. In other re- 
spects one pattern is as good as another; but the latest 
fashion seems to be for a surface covered with small 
bosses, or points, as shown in the illustration cf a modern 
ball. 

In the old days, feathers are said to have been weighed 
by Troy weight, though nobody can pretend to give the 
reason why. Naturally the same convention was con- 
tinued when the gutta-percha ball was introduced, and a 
“ twenty-seven ” ball is supposed to weigh twenty-seven 
pennyweights Troy. As a matter of fact, the numbers 
nowadays refer rather to the size than to the weight of 
the bali, and the latter may vary (in different makes) by 
as much as two pennyweights. But the diameters, as 
gauged by the accurate modern moulds, are nearly always 
uniform. The old hand-hammered ball seems to have 
been a heavier ball, size for size, than the modern one, 
and a ‘“‘composition” ball will generally outweigh one 
made of pure gutta-percha. 

From the nature of their material, balls are naturally 
divided into pure gutta-percha and ‘* composition ” balls, 
The latter are prepared by a patent or secret process, and 
their material is a compound of India rubber and other 
ingredients. The well-known Eclipse ball was the ear- 
liest of the ‘‘ putties,” as they were christened, and for a 
time it threatened to displace the “‘ gutty” altogether. 
Its great merit. was its indestructibility. it out tank 
any amount of hard pounding without vital injury, and 
all that it needed was a new coat of paint from th e to 
time. But it could not be driven so far as a ‘‘ gutty,” and 
it was almost impossible to get it to lie dead upon a green 
that was at all keen. Of late years it has dropped out of 


’ sight. 


Various other attempts have been made to find a sub- 
stitute for rubber. Even steel has been tried, and the 
pneumatic celluloid ball was expected to do great things 
at the time of its introduction. Unfortunately it was so 
hare that no club head could stand the force of impact, 
and it was quickly discarded. The latest novelty is the 
so-called ‘‘ Bullet,” which is having a great run abroad. 
It is a very small ball, but heavy in proportion, and it 
is said to show excellent results in practice, especially 
against the wind. I}, is asserted that the ball is artificially 
weighted, and if-so the ball is only a revival of an old 
idea, 

The ‘‘O.K.” ball deserves a word, since it is supposed 
to be constructed upon strictly scientific principles. In 
this ball the circumference is heavier in proportion than 
the centre. As a consequent, angular momentum is in- 
creased and the ball spins faster during its flight through 
the air. ‘Since the stay of the ball in the air is dependent 
largely upon rotation, it follows that the greater spin 
should result in the longer catry. The ‘‘O.K.” is also a 
small ball in proportion to its weight, and so offers less 
resistance to a head-wind. 

According to newspaper reports, it has been left for the 
American inventor to produce the final golf-ball—the ball 
of the future. We are informed that at a recent trial 
somewhere out West the inventor pitted himself against 
all the crack players of the club and outdrove them with 
ease, using only an’ iron putter, and that with one hand. 
The new ball, after making a tremendous carry, would 
run nearly as far again in a succession of gigantic bounds, 
T\.ree hundred yards was hardly more than a half cleek- 
shot for this wonderful ball, and apparently the chief dif- 
ticulty lay in getting it to stop at all. It is evident that 
if the ‘‘ Kangaroo” ball is to come into general use, our 
courses will have to be lengthened out and the holes 
placed a mile or so apart. The ball itself is said to have 
a centre of pure rubber, around which catgut is tight- 
ly wound. There are other layers of twine and gut, and 
a final coating of gutta-percha. Unfortunately the ball 
is inclined to be very brittle, and is sure to go to pieces 
after three or four strokes. All of which is important, 
if true. 

Having determined the material properties of the golf- 
ball, it may be interesting to look at it in action. hat 
is it that makes a golf-ball fly through the air? I use the 
word *‘ fly” advisedly, for a well-driven ball looks and 
behaves like a living thing. A 10-inch shell is hurled 
through the air; a baseball is hammered through space; 
but it is only the golf-ball that really flies. We have all 
watched and admired that inexplicable way in which it 
suddenly unfurls its invisible wings and proceeds to float 
along as though the law of gravitation had been tem- 
porarily laid off duty. Anybody can see for himself that 
a golf-ball stays longer in the air than we have any reason 
to expect; but why? 

Several years ago Professor Tait of Edinburgh con- 
tributed two articles to London Golf on this interesting 
subject, and his theories seem to fit the facts with remark- 
able precision. 

It is a matter of common observation that a well-hit 
ball leaves the club head at a comparatively low angle of 
trajectory, and then almost immediately begins to soar, as 
though it were entirely independent of gravitation. It 
fioats along as though it were made of thistle-down 
instead of solid gutta-percha, and its path for nearly half 
the total range of carry is concave upwards. 

We know by practical experiment that a well-struck 
golf-ball will remain io the air for as long as six seconds. 
Now, assuming that a non-rotating sphere is projected at 
an inclination of one in four and remains in the air for six 
seconds, it *ust (the air’s resistance being as the square 
of the speed) attain a range at the very least of four hun- 
dred yards. If there were no air resistance, the range 
would be nearer eight hundred yards. Now no such 
carries are ever achieved in actual practice, and the con- 
clusion follows that the ball which takes six seconds 
or so to travel must have some form of buoyancy or 
levitation. 

Of course the longer a projectile stays in full flight, the 
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farther will be the distance covered, and the pallcaning. 
like pemeneiy of the golf-ball is the means by which it 
is enabled to defy the deadly pull of gravitation. The ball 
must have time in which to travel. Having determined the 
value of this featherlike buoyancy of well-hit golf- 
ball, we naturally wish to know how it is produced. Pro- 
fessor Tait says it depends entirely upon the speed of the 
ball’s rotation, but this rotation must be the result of di- 
rect u spin. Without unde a ball to carry 250 
yards would have to leave the club at a velocity some- 
what greater than that of sound. It is easy enough to put 
the wrong kind of spin upon the ball, but then, in of 
4 , we achieve a marvellously bad dtive. A poor 
drive may be sliced or heeled or top the consequent 
deflection being to the t, to the left, or downward. A 
good drive is undercut only, and as there are three chances 
to one against our putting on the right kind of spin, it is 
not so remarkable that the bad drives should outnumber 
the good ones. It is rotation, then, that produces deflec- 
tion from the true line of flight, and that this is often 
considerable may be shown by watching the course of a 
badly sliced ball. Professor Tait has calculated that a 
ball driven off an elevation of one in four, with such 
speed as to carry 136 yards if not rotating, would carry 
180 yards if, other things being — it had underspin of 
only half the rapidity of that due to ordinary slicing. 
‘* Hence,” concludes the professor, ‘‘the problem of long 
carry is much more a question of underspin than of any- 
thing else. It is the ‘ raking’ drive that gives the longest 


carry. ‘ 

Professor Tait subsequently confirmed the truth of his 
theories by a series of practical experiments. A ball at- 
tached to a long piece of untwisted tape was repeatedly 
driven into a mass of clay at a short measured distance, 
and as a result the tape was invariably found to be twist- 
ed, and in such a manner as to indicate underspin. It 
was also shown that clubs with rough striking surfaces 

ve a perceptible increase of rotation to the ball; and, 
ndeed, every player knows by experience that his driver 
heads must occasionally be roughened up in order that 
they may get a grip upon the “ gutty.” 

The mat cana roblems Pre: bl into the flight of 
the golf-ball are really very complicated, but we can at 
least understand that the ball rotates in the air, and that 
this rotation is set up by the impingement of the club bead 
upon the surface of the ball. Here comes in the efficacy 
of the lines, or mouldings. The ordinary idea seems to be 
that it is the resistance of the air, acting upon these lines, 
that causes the sphere to revolve. This is entirely errone- 
ous: the spin is imparted by the club alone, and the 
markings simply assist it in getting hold of the ball. 

The practical deduction from all this seems to be that 
underspin is necessary in good driving, and that to put it 
on, the ball must be struck a trifle below the belt and with a 
free follow-on, after the fashion of the draw-shot at billiards. 
If the cue is checked from going freely through, the 
amount of ‘‘draw ” is percepti ly reduced; and the same 
is true of adie play club. Finally, the run of a 
topped ball is long, as compared with its carry, and this is 
due to its overspin, which takes marked effect at the in- 
stant of impact with the ground. Conversely, a ball with 
underspin will be retarded upon reaching the ground, but 
the loss is very slight, and is much more important 
than roll. Vax TASsEL SUTPHEN. 





[LD SsoLuTion of the old triangular league, compris- 
ing Amherst, Dartmouth, and Williams, has been the 
chief outcome of the winter season of amateur diplomacy 
among the minor New ieee colleges. 

The league had maintained itself for so many years, 
and with such a degree of success, that many will view its 
demise with regret. Nevertheless, if I mistake not, there 
can be found plenty of men who have played upon the 
various teams of the three colleges during the past fif- 
teen years, who will insist that this dissolution, far from 
being unaccountable, is both natural and commendable. 
Repeatedly it has seemed the triangle was iil balanced, 
especially in football, and it is even more evident that its 
affairs have from time to time given occasion not only 
for some temporary friction, but also for the existence of 
feeling more Mp peo than was helpful. 

However, it is especially fortunate the last step has 
been free from any particular bitterness, and from sug- 
gestive explanations and damaging charges. Some, to be 
sure, contend that Dartmouth’s action in forcing the issue 
comes with decided ill grace after her assent, last spring, 
to a three years’ agreement. But none appears to at 
bad faith to her action. 

Dartmouth, it would seem, has finally determined that 
she outclasses her opponents, and this conviction, coming 
after years of a growing belief in her superior prowess, is 
fittingly expressed in a frankly avowed resolve to seek 
more worthy game, and, incidentally, make a gamble, 
ethically considered, for larger stakes. She thus becomes 
an athletic free lance, and whether this freedom will be 
for her advantage remains to be seen. Certainly that 
character cannot ong be maintained with thorough suc- 
cess; therefore her chief problem will be the forming of 
desirable athletic connections. Whether this can be done 
appears a trifle problematical. 


DARTMOUTH it would seem can hardly hold out to 
Brown or Wesleyan especial advantages for a per- 
manent league, and perhaps the circumstances which tend 
to make Williams and Amherst quite willing to part with 
Dartmouth will tend to operate against satisfying associa- 
tion with the more remote colleges. The comparative 
inaccessibility of Hanover presents a difficulty which must 
be reckoned with, and it is extremely doubtful if a re- 
ciprocal arrangement of much permanence can be effected 
with any college at a distance. 

This practical difficulty has always put Dartmouth at 
a disadvantage, and it will continue to do so, Sufficient 
reasons are patent why Amherst and Williams feel not 
grievously disappointed at Dartmouth’s rather peremp- 
tory announcement of an intention to lift herself by her 
boot-straps into a higher realm of athletics. For years 
the two Massachusetts colleges have been displeased—and 
quite rightly so—by Dartmouth’s persistent adherence to 
her time-honored policy of playing the older men of her 
graduate departments, especially the Medical School—a 
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policy which has put her strictly collegiate competitors at 
a distinct disadvan . Dartmouth men ae always 
enjoyed a liberal supp y of * beef” on her elevens. 

he great possibilities, appurently, for special work at 


Hanover have made it a quite normal thing for Dartmouth 


to have on her teams men of years not tender, and on oc- 
sine to retain especially desirable players for generous 
8. : 

Sportsmen are thankful that the withdrawal of Dart- 
mouth has not been accompanied by any unpleasant fea- 
tures, such as might have been expected: It is thor- 
oughly gratifying that even hints at professionalism are 
rare, and that the general New England tone seems to be 
one of respectability and honor. 


XCEPT in the matter of the ‘“‘ summer-nine” baseball- 

player, the rules governing sport at Williams, Am- 
herst, and Dartmouth seem to have kept pace with the 
general reform movement, and are, on the whole, fairly 
satisfactory, though Dartmouth, in the matter of scholar- 
ship standard, appears somewhat too indefinite in ruling 
to meet the requirements of the day. 

Each has a one year’s residence rule to be enforced 
upon athletes coming from another colle At Amherst 
@ man may carry one condition and remain on an athletic 
team; at Williams, one condition disqualifies him until it 
is made up; at Dartmouth, the ruling declares a student 
must keep in ‘‘full standing” to be eligible. What 
‘* full standing ” is, the rule fails to state. 

There is considerable confusion, too, as to the actual 
number of years a man may play and be eligible to the 
teams of these colleges. Four years appears at each to be 
the number he may represent any one of the three; but 
Williams takes no account of how many he may 
have played previously on another college team; Dart- 
mouth limits the number to four; and Amherst is the 
only one to deduct from the four years’ team membership 
she permits her athletes the time they have played on 
another college team. Amberst is the only one with the 
proper ruling, in other words. 


Au three fall short of the modern movement in permit- 
ting an athlete not advanced with his class to continue 
in athletics until the four years’ playing-limit has been 
reached. In short,a man might enter the Freshman 
class, be drop each year, play four years of football, 
and still be a Freshman. 

No provision is made against summer-nine baseball- 
playing,except where the athletes are paid money ; andeven 
then these sins have been viewed most leniently. Some new 
and much-needed rules are to be made on this feature. At 
present a student of any one of these three New England 
colleges may, during vacation, barter his baseball skill for 
a summer’s board and lodging, and still be eligible. In- 
deed, one of the faculty members of one of these colleges 
writes me frankly, ‘‘ We ignore the whole business, as 
— men thus earn a large part of their next year’s 

iving.” 

There is an honest confession for you! All the same, 
this identical college has justly experienced the inevi- 
table revulsion of feeling to ‘‘summer-nine ” playing, and 
is in consequence now busily engaged framing the needed 
protective rules. 


STRANGE it is what ignorance of the ethics of amateur 
sport comes to —_ every now and again in localities 
cand among men whom one naturally would consider 
enlightened. In commenting, some weeks ago, on the 
character of club football elevens in the Middle West, and 
remembering that last year the team had played a man 
now a professional boxer, I classed the Akron Athletic 
Club eleven with those of the Duquesne and Pittsburg 
athletic clubs. I am pleased to say that the comparison 
was unjust to the Akron club team, which in the main 
was composed of men of respectable and, in many cases, 
rominent local families, and all of whom were engaged 

n business, and did not neglect it for football. The pres- 
ence of the professional boxer last year, and the knowledge 
that one man had been paid (and therefore professionalized ) 

for the time he lost from the factory where he was em- 
ployes. misled me as to the character of the others. 
ut the point of this recital follows. While looking up 
the Akron club, one of its local sponsors wrote me: ‘* The 
boys merely formed themselves into an association, elect- 
ed a manager, secretary, and treasurer. course, had 
aires anything, they would have divided [italics mine, 
.C.. W.], but as it was the other way, they had to make up 
the deficit.” 

In other words, had the club made money, every mem- 
ber of the team would have received his share and become 
a professional. As it is, the Akron club, organized mere- 
ly by the players, and practically playing for gate re- 
ceipts, is an offence against the ethics of amateur sport. 
There are a number of little clubs throughout parts of the 
West, organized similarly, that would undoubtedly resent 
being called professional—and yet that is precisely what 
they become by dividing gate receipts. So also does a 
man become a professional when he is paid for time lost 
from his work. If he cannot afford to lose the time from 
his factory or business, whatever it may be, he cannot 
afford to play football. 

I hope Akron and vicinity will consider carefully what 
is here written, and not again depart from the canons of 
amateur sport. 


WHat with the Inter-collegiate Rowing Association, 
composed of Cornell, Columbia, and Pennsylvania, 
und the recently organized Poughkeepsie Highland Ama- 
teur Rowing Association, composed of the West Shore 
Railway officials and merchants of Poughkeepsie, it looks 
as if their race on the Hudson next June would not be 
anes management or advertisement This is one way 
of conducting college boat-racing. I confess to believing 
it not the best way. 

If any further reason for preferring New London was 
needed, the multiplication of regatta officials on the Hud- 
son supplies it. ‘‘ Management” and advertisement are 

recisely what university boating does not want. When 

ornell, Columbia, Pennsylvania, and their managers, the 
Messrs. R. R. officials and Poughkeepsie merchants, have 
a season or two experience in t-race-booming, the col- 
lege men will arrive at the same conclusion. 
CasPak WHITNEY. 
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Gives a relish to your meals, and 
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Champagne 


has the largest sale 
of all the American 
brands, and is crowd- 
ing the great importers 

very hard. OAV I 


SWIET AM) COMPANY 
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Have just issued a pretty 
booklet —“ Champagne, How 
Made.” Write for one; it is 
interesting. 

Sold by 
H. B. KIRK. & CO., 
New York. 


S. S. PIERCE CO., 
Boston. 
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Eagre Liqueurs 


“The first and only truly American production.” 


Superior Tonic and Digestive Beverages, which combine the Delicious 
Taste and Aroma of Natural Fruit. Popular as Dinner Liqueurs, and 
Unequaled for Punches, Cocktails, Sherbets and as Culinary Assistants. 
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EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 


RHEINSTROM BROS., Distillers and Exporters, ESTABLISHED 1876. 
983-955 Martin St., 984-954 Eact Front St., 


Write for Illustrated Booklet and Prices. 
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' ORIGINALITY. 


TO SIMPLICITY AND GREAT 
STRENGTH THE QUALITY 
MOST APPRECIATED IN A 
BICYCLE IS ORIGINALITY. 


BICYCLES 
“ao year old wheels" 
are noted for their originality, 
simplicity, great strength an 
fair price. 


1899 PRICE 


$40 


Agencies everywhere. 
Gormutty & Jerrery Mrc. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. 

New York. Brooklyn. Detroit. 

Cincinnati. Buffalo. Cleveland. 
London, Eng. 



































Blotches, blackheads, red, rough, and oily 
skin, red, rough hands with shapeless nails, 
dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
rashes prevented by CuTicuRA Soap, greatest 
of skin purifying and beautifying soaps, as 
well as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, 
and nursery, because the only preventive of 
inflammation and clogging of the Porgs, the 
cause of most minor affections of the skin, 
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>For Everybody 


© Every man and every woman will @) 


find a machine to his or her 
liking in the line of 


Good machines at lower prices 
also in the Ivanhoe line. 


Full information in the Catalogue—Free, 


(@) Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Why it Falls Off, Turns 
Grey,and the Remedy. By Prot. HARLEY PARKER. 


'* Have you been 





scalp, and hair. A. N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


| “Every one should read this little book.” —~Athenaum. 
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| The Rarest Lot of Whisky in Kentucky. BOTTLED IN BOND. 
Age and Purity Guaranteed by the United States Government. 
A WHISKY WITH A HISTORY: 
mam Made in 1882 and 1883, then exported in bond to Europe, 
| and after twelve years returned in bond to Louisville 
Custom House, where it was found necessary to draw off in 
bottles, owing to the ancient and unsafe condition of the 
z barrels, and which was done by special permission of the 
~ Secretary of the Treasury, under closest supervision of the 
custom officials, and each bottle sealed. 





BLANK CASE OF 4 BOTTLES (5’s), Expressage Paid, $5 


CAVE Whisky—16"s:." 
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AUG. COLDEWEY & CO., Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 
Estab. 1848. Oldest house in Kentucky. Refs., Local Banks 
IRRON AND R A CASE OF 7-Year-Old Whisky—also bottied in bond—$3.50. 


CENUINE GUYOT SUSPENDER 
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over the Loop?” 


is the cuestion asked of every tourist returning from 
Colorado. 
Road,” and may be made pleasantly and conveniently 
in one day. It comprehends the most sublime and 
beautiful in mountain scenery, the route being through 
beautiful Clear Creek Cajion, whose massive walls 
tower hundreds of feet above the train. In addition to 
the Loop Trip, you should by all means go from Den- 
ver to Leadville through picturesque Platte Cafion, 
than which there is no grander scenery in the world, 
For descriptive matter please write, enclosing two- 
cent stamp, to 


T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent, 


“THE COLORADO ROAD” 
(Colorado & Southern Railway), 
DENVER, 7 - - COLORADO. 
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DID YOU EVER COLLECT STAMPS?— 
There is much pleasure and money init. For 

— | 5 cents we will you with an Album 
a 


50 different stamps from Cuba, Phil. Lsl., 


Porto Rico, etc., and our 80-page list 
Buy Old *tamps. Stamp Co., 
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Will outwear five pairs of imitations. For sale every- 
2; or sample pair sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty 


OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York. 


This attractive trip is via “The Colorado 
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yp A Narrow Tread applies the rider’s pow 

er to the best advantage. In bicycles this con- 
struction increases internal strains and friction, 
but in the Racycle the supports of the strain 
(the balls) are at the ENDS of the shaft in- 
stead of in the middie, which so distributes the 
strains and reduces the friction that 27 per cent. 
of the labor is saved. ‘The rider goes farther 
and faster, and the wheel lasts longer. 

e Taper Head permits stronger bracing 
where the frame strain is greatest aud adds 
grace to the frame 
We have a handsome catalogue to send you, We want Agents 
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pondence School Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
cal Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. Write 
for pamphlets. 
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SOLID SILY 
HEART CHARM. 
We will send a sample of this ety Ld 
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iS, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


Catalogue post free on application. 
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Retail’ Foxfumery 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian Worid uses: 
Eaux de Cologne : Hegémonienne, Impériaie, Russe, Ambrée, 

Scents : Baume de Violette, le Jardin de mon Curé, Gavotte, Tsao-Ko. 
Sapoceti, special soap for the face : Maréchale, Duchesse, Viol: tte, Pao Rosa. 
Powder for the face : Ladies in all climates Pink, Yellow, White. 
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HAVANA—THE REMOVAL OF-THE STATUE OF QUEEN ISABELLA 
FROM CENTRAL PARK, MARCH 20. 
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This is how he looked when he tried a substitute for This is his expression when he had again pro- 
Williams’ Soap, which his dealer urged upon him. cured the ** Old Reliable ** Williams’ Shaving Soap. 





DON’T’ b: persuaded to buy something represented to be “just as good as 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, and a little cheaper.” The dealer may make 

+ a trifle more, but you'll be sad. Instead of the Big, Thick, CREAMY Lather, 

and the SOOTHED, REFRESHED, VELVETY FEELING of the face, that 

comes after shaving with WILLIAMS’ SOAP, the chances are that you'll get one 

of the thin, frothy, quick-drying kinds that dull the razor and leave your face 
parched and drawn and smarting, if nothing worse. 


It DON’T PAY to take chances on SHAVING SOAP. 99 out of every 
hundred men will tell you that Williams’ are the ONLY PERFECT shaving soaps. 











Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cis. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 0 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. 
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FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES—The Revolt 
By fobn F. Bass, Special Correspondent of “Harper’s Weekly” 


BLOCK-HOUSE BATTLE OF MANILA—(Continued). 
Manita, February 9, 1899. 


T the beginning of the fight all the Spanish block- 
houses north of the Pasig River, that originally 
formed the Spanish line of defence against the 
insurgents on the north side of the city, were in 
the hands of the insurgents, with the exception 
of block-house No. 8,* which lay unoccupied 

next to the Nebraska camp, near the river. The San 
Juan stream empties into the Pasig just above this block- 
house. Block-house No. 7 lies a few hundred yards 
north of the San Juan bridge. In my last leiter, on the 
taking of the hill of San Juan del Monte, I told how Col- 
orado and Nebraska took block-house No.7. The suc- 
cession of block-houses Nos. 6, 5, 4, and 3, about one 
kilometre apart, extended north towards the bay. Two 
Utah guns, under Captain Wedgewood, shelled these 
block-houses early on Sunday morning, February 5, from 
Sampaloc Cemetery. The enemy’s position was heavily 
iutrenched along this front, and during the whole night 
Filipino Mausers had played upon our lines. After Cap- 
tain Wedgewood had shelled the three’ blggk-houses, the 
Colorado and South Dakota regiments charged the ene- 
my’s position, and driving the Filipinos from, earth- works 
and block-houses, picked them off as they fled back into 
the country. It was a great chance for the American 
sharpshooter, and he made the most of it. At 9.30 Sun- 
day- morning the Americans had possession of the in- 
surgent line from San Juan bridge to block-house No. 4, 
a distance of two miles. The hill of San Juan del Mente 
on_the_ right was still untaken. How Nebraska and 
Tennessee took this hill I have already told, but on the 
left of the second division, from block-house No. 4 to the 
sea, lay a stretch of bad country, the taking of which was 
to give our forces some hard fighting. 


THE CHARGE UP CEMETERY RIDGE 


On the north of the city near the beach runs the Manila 
and Dagupan Railway, now called the Kansas and Utah 
Short Line. At 9.30 on Saturday night, February 4, the 
Twentieth Kansas moved along the turnpike near the 
railway for three-quarters of a mile beyond. our line. 
They met with a stubborn resistance from the enemy, who, 
charging them six times, came within one hundred yards 
of their firing-line. But the Kansas regiment, with one 
gun of Battery B, Utah, drove the enemy at every point. 

After the taking of block-houses Nos. 4, 5, and 6 on the 
north of the city, the main object of the attack on Sun- 
day morning was Binondo church on Cemetery Ridge. 
From our lines to this position there stretched up hill 
about two miles of broken country sparsely dotted with 
nipa huts and groves of trees. Towards the top of the 
ridge was a great cemetery, with the Chinese church at 
one corner and the Binondo church at the upper end. 
This cemetery was cut into sections by barbed-wire fences. 
When the advance began on Sunday morning the line 
ran as follows: first came Kansas near the shore, next the 
Third Artillery acting as infantry, beyond them Mon- 
tana, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. The whole line 
went forward at the same time. Kansas through the 
continuous village along the road to Caloocan. The 
Third Artillery, moving along three dikes with swamps 
on either side, found themselves in a regular cul-de-sac, 
out of which they got as soon as possible, with the loss of 
twenty-five men. ‘hey came out practically in battle-live. 
Although to either side of them our men were shooting 
heavily, they had not fired a single shot up to that mo- 
ment. Indeed, the Third Artillery was so well under the 
control of its officers that not a shot was fired by them 
during the entire day except on command, and then 
Major Kobbé made use of volleys only. The wisdom of 
this order was apparent as soon as the Third Artillery 
came out from the jungle into the open. On a little ele- 
vation to their right lay the Chinese church, whose walls 
were lined with insurgents firing down upon the Montana 
and Penusylvania regiments in a hollow still farther to 
the right. One battery under Lieutenant Kesler fired vol- 
leys at the church, and that, combined with the shells of 
Captain Grant, Utah Battery B, so demoralized the enemy 
that they deserted the Chinese church, and flying up the 
hill, made their last stand on Cemetery Ridge, where is 
Binondo church. Captain O'Hara, Third Artillery, who 
does not know when he is in danger, led his men up the 
hill in full view of everybody, as if they were marching 
up Broadway, and took the Chinese church at 2.30 P.M. 

In the mean time Pennsylvania and Montana were in 
hard straits. They had fought their way up through 
the Tondo district, among the houses and clumps 
of trees, and had at last reached an open field beyond 
which lay the steeper incline of the Chinese cemetery with 
its barbed-wire and its impeding graves and head-stones. 
On their left from the elevation of the Chinese church 
a strong body of insurgents threw a flanking fire into 
the. In front, from strong redoubts and from Binon- 
do church, an uninterrupted hail of bullets barred 
their way. At 2.30 the Third Artillery had taken the 
Chinese church and thus relieved their position some- 
what; but it remained to South Dakota to clear the way, 
by closing in on the right and taking «the insurgent 
redoubts on Cemetery Ridge. This Colonel Frost, South 
Dakota, did a litle after 3 p.m. Then at the head of his 
regiment he charged up the final slope to the right of 
Binondo church, while a portion of Pennsylvania, led by 
Colonel Hawkins and Major Bell, forced their way through 
the wretched barbed -wire fences of the cemetery, and 
came up to Binondo church just after South Dakota 
reached that place. The Utah guns of Battery B, under 
Captain Grant and Lieutenant Critchlow, during this at- 
tack, had advanced along the winding road of the ceme- 
tery, amidst the hottest of the fire, stopping from time to 
time to shell the enemy’s position. About 4.30 P.M. 
Cemetery Ridge was ours, and the light uniforms of the 
insurgents could be seen scattering over the plain ahead 
like frightened flocks of grouse. Over the ridge after 
them went the Third Artillery, and following them the 

* See map of Manila and its defences, page 270, Hanren’s WEEKLY, 
March 18, 1899, 


rest of our line, with a shout and a hurrah. The Indians 
were stampeded, and this sort of hunting was too good 
sport for our men to stop immediately. Down into the 
plain they went, and would have gone to Caloocan, were it 
not that orders came from Genera] MacArthur's headquar- 
ters to stop> It would not do for us to spread out our 
lines too far. The fight for Cemetery Ridge had been a 
splendid display of American dash. 

As for Kansas, they fought their way straight along the 
Caloocan road. Swamps and jungles barred the passage. 
Great thorns and trailing vines tore their clothing and 
tripped them up. It was as if nature had taken sides 
with the insurgents. But those fellows from Kansas, 
under Colonel Funston, didnot seem to mind it much. 
They kept right ahead, and nothing could live before the 
terrific fire of their old Springfields. From what I saw 
of Sunday's fighting I should say that the reason our 
losses were not greater was that our uninterrupted fire 
kept the insurgents down behind their breastworks, and 
when they tired they did not dare to stand up and take 
good aim, but were apt to shoot high iu the air. 


WITH THE FIRST (ANDEKSON’S) DIVISION, 
Undoubtedly the insurgents were surprised at our 
aggressive tactics. The patient endurance of er A 


generals and our soldiers through lopg-months of-petty, 
annoyances and insults had been put'down ‘by the insur- 


difficult. Under a severe fire the men had to cross a 
swamp where the water in places reached to their waists. 
This time, with infantry fire in front and on the side, the 
insurgents found their trenches untenable, and the flank- 
ing party, when they came out of the jungle to the Pasay 
road, saw the last Filipinos disappearing in the distance. 
The Fourteenth Infantry in this fight lost twelve men 
killed and one officer, and thirty-four men wounded, ‘Too 
much praise cannot be given for the splendid way in 
which officers and men charged. To understand it thor- 
oughly one must have gone over the ground. Fallen trees, 
over which one stumbles, are scattered through the bush. 
Long -thorns catch and hold one fast. Mud-holes and 
swamps break the uniformity of this jungle. Apparently 
our flanking movement was not only unexpected, but an 
entirely new military method to the insurgents, for they 
ran and did not stop until they had reached Paranaque, 
four miles to the south. In the mean time the second 
brigade of General Anderson's division was meeting with 
equal success, if not with such stubborn resistance. 


THE CHARGE ON SANTA ANA AND SAN PEDRO 
MACATI 


From General Anderson’s headquarters on Artillery 
Knoll he could personally see and direct all the move- 
an s..of General King’s brigade. Our lines ran along 
the .bahksof+the Tripa stream for two miles. On the 


gents to cowardice on our/part?/Dhey.lidd dan gisidee eG T othe? side of this8irfam’ a perfectly open plain led up to 


used to the defensive fighting of the Spaniard. They 
were far better armed than they had ever been before, and 
opposed, as they thought, to an inferior enemy. They ex- 
pected to carry our positions by storm. Nevertheless, 
with the racial cunning of the Malays, the insurgent lead- 
ers used a feint in attacking Manila. During Saturday 
night it was noticeable that while the whole insurgent 
line at the north of the city charged the positions of the 
Second Division, the First Division, south of Manila, was 
left entirely unmolested. The idea was that the fierceness 
of their attack would force us to draw nearly all of our 
troops from Anderson’s Division to re-enforce General Mac- 
Arthur’s line. It never occurred to Aguinaldo and his 
followers that the Second Division would not only be able 
to hold its own, but by magnificent charges would drive 
the insurgent army before them. On Sunday morning, 
therefore, the insurgents in force, estimated at six thou- 
sand, made a furious attack all along the line of the First 
Division, and especially against the Fourteenth Infantry, 
near block-house No. 14, 


BLOODY LANE 


There is a road leading past Singalon church and block- 
house No. 14 one stretch of which is.called by the Span- 
iards Blood Lane, on account of the large number of sol- 
diers killed there in fighting the insurgents. On the 13th of 
last August, when our troops entered Manila, it was at this 
point that nearly all our losses occurred. An impenetrable 
jungle on either side makes any advance except by road 
nearly impossible. Again, on February 5, we found that 
the Spaniards had named the spot well, for the fighting here 
was the fiercest of the day. The Monterey shelled the insur- 
gent trenches uninterruptedly; a battery of Sixth Artil- 
lery drove shell after shell at the enemy; but still the 
Filipinos, in their deep earth-works, held their ground. It 
was only by the fearless charges of our infantry that we 
succeeded in dislodging them, At 7.30 the American 
forces opened fire all along the brigade. At 10 orders 
came to charge and take the positions of the enemy, who 
were then in the old Spanish intrenchments. The North 
Dakota regiment and one battalion of the Fourteenth In- 
fantry had open ground fo cross, and found little diffi- 
culty; but the secoud battalion, opposite block-house No. 
14, went through a tangle of bamboo and thorn-buslhes. 
The fire of the enemy was very heavy, and the whole 
of the two companies under Captain Murphy, which ad- 
vanced, must have been swept out of existence had the 
Filipinos known how to shoot. As it was, six killed and 
eleven wounded lay about block-house No. 14. Licuten- 
ant Mitchell, in the lead, was mortally wounded while 
taking his men straight down Bloody Lane, for the tangle 
was too thick to charge effectively through the jungle. 
Those who were near him say that he stood a moment 
before falling, and exclaimed, 

‘Never mind me; go ahead!” 

Lieutenant Miles then took the lead with Company M 
and = of Company I. The whole distance to be trav- 
ersed from our original position was only tavo hundred 
— That the two companies got through Bloody 

zine under the concentrated fire along this lane seems 
incredible. At fifty yards from the block-house the fire 
of the enemy was so fearful that Lieutenant Miles called 
for volunteers. Eight men sprang forward, and with the 
lieutenant at their head, rushed the block-house. It was 
literally true that the insurgents went out as he came in. 
During the charge there were many narrow escapes. A 
bullet passed through the hat of Lieutenant Miles, and a 
sergeant was hit five times. Three bullets passed through 
his clothing, one carried away the magazine of his rifle, 
and another took off one of his fingers. This charge had 
not lasted more than twenty minutes, and the whole of 
General Ovenshine’s brigade had carried the first position 
of the enemy in the old Spanish trenches. But fifty yards 
beyond were some new trenches, deeper and stronger than 
those already taken by the Americans. 

This was a time, as Captain Murphy afterwards said, 
when no one knew the time, but approximately it was 
10.30 in the morning. A road lay between the new Amer- 
ican position and the second line of insurgent trenches. 
To cross this road meant the loss of many men. Rather 
than suffer this loss, one gun of the Sixth Artillery was 
brought up to pound the insurgents into submission, but 
even the Monterey and the Sixth Artillery, dropping shell 
after shell in among the insurgents, did not succeed in dis- 
lodging them. At 12 o’clock new orders came. The 
whole of the right wing of General Ovenshine’s brigade 
was,to swing in a pivot movement against the flank of the 
obstinate enemy facing Captain Murphy’s battalion. The 
nature of the ground rendered this operation particularly 


the insurgent position at the English cemetery near San 
Pedro Macati. ‘To the left, on the banks of the Pasig 
River, lay Santa Ana, also in the hands of the insurgents. 
Between Santa Ana and our own lines tlle enemy were 
strongly intrenched, and on the north, to our left, they 
were flanked by the Pasig River. Here they had two 
Krupp guns, which, however, were of litle use to them, 


as they only succeeded in firing them twice.’ Near these . 


guns was a strong bastion fort, from which the insurgents 
made a good fight. Lieutenant Hawthorn’s battery of 
Sixth Artillery was stationed near block-house No. 11 
with the old Astor Battery guns, and Captain Dyer, in 
charge of another battery of Sixth Artillery, was at head- 
quarters on Artillery Knoll. Our artillery was immedi- 
ately in the rear of our first line along the Tripa stream. 
The line of infantry at this point ran as follows: Next to 
the Pasig River, on the north, was the Idaho regiment; 
then came Washington and two compunies of California, 
while four companies of Wyoming and one of California 
were in reserve, but soon joined in the fight. There was 
in front of our position, running up to San Pedro Macati, 
18,000 yards of open rice-fields. These paddy-fields with 
their ridges proved excellent ground to advance over, 
since the men could halt and lie down behind the ridges, 
which furnished enough protection for a momentary 
stop.4 At about 8 a.m.°General Anderson gave the 
order to advance. The men waded through Tripa stream 
and came out into the open ground. Then from the 
stone walls, the English church-yurd, «nd these earth-works 
in our front, and from Santa Ana, and from strong earth 
works to the left front, came a driving storm of insurgent 
bullets. These nearly all went high. As it was, our seri- 
ous losses occurred before we really got started. There 
were many Remingtons among the enemy, and the smoke 
from these revealed their position. Immediately our bat- 
teries opened fire. It was a beautiful sight to see the ar- 
tillery shelling over the heads of our advancing troops, 
and Captain Dyer, who at home ranks as an expert on 
the theory of artillery, showed that practice and theory, 
in his case at least, go hand in hand. He was handi- 
capped, however, by lack of horses. The brunt of the 
fighting fell, as usual, on the infantry. The Wash- 
ingtons swam an estuary under fire, and California ad- 


vanced so rapidly that they got into Santa Ana in time * 


to cut off the retreat of the insurgents between there and 
our line. Idaho stormed the bastion fort, while California 
poured their fire in from the side, In this fort alone the 
insurgents lost about one hundred men. Our movement 
at this point was a flanking one, which to the insurgents 
here also was as deadly as it was new. Those that were 
not shot down were driven into the river. One hundred 
of them tried to swim across, but only twenty succeeded 
in reaching the other side. 

The charge did not stop here, but with a splendid rush 
our soldiers went on to San Pedro Macati. In front of 
this village there is a hill, and the insurgents threatened 
to make a stand there. Our loss in storming this position 
must have been much greater had it not been for Captain 
Haan and his Company A of the engineer corps. All of 
these meu knew the country well, for before they entered 
Manila on August 13 they had gone over the ground 
more or less to draw maps. Captain Haan led his men to 
the right, and reached the ridge above San Pedro Macati 
in time to pour down on the insurgents a flanking fire. 
After the fight Colonel Smith, than whom there is not a 
better regimental commander in the volunteer service, 
threw his arms about Captain Haan and exclaimed, 

** You're the sort of a man I like.” 

At ten o’clock the infantry of General King’s brigade 
of the first division were in possession of San Pedro Ma- 
cati. It took them — three hours to clear the insur- 
gents out of three miles of territory and take two impor- 
tant villages. For such magnificent work it would be 
unfaft to praise any individual. Suffice it to repeat Gen- 
eral King’s own words: 

‘*As to my volunteer brigade, their enthusiasm and 
spirit were fine to see.” 

This battle about Manila I have called Block-house Bat- 
tle, because the fighting-ground exactly corresponded to 
the long line of old Spanish block-houses, fifteen in num- 
ber, circling the city of Manila. The success of our army 
was universal. In the first division General King’s bri- 
gade, starting at block-houses Nos, 11, 12, and 13, swept the 
enemy before it, just as the tempest drives along a light- 
ly laden ship. General Ovenshine’s brigade, meeting with 
severe resistance, fought five hours for the possession of 
a few hundred yards of country, but finally drove the 
enemy for miles back into the country. 

I, General MacArthur's division the success was even 
greater. General Hale’s brigade took block-houses Nos, 
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THE MONTANA REGIMENT WAITING THE ORDER TO ADVANCE ON CALOOCAN. 
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4, 5, 6, and 7 from the enemy, and occupied the reservoir 
ou the hill of San Juan del Monte; while General H. G. 
Otis’s brigade shoved ahead two miles, and took block- 
houses Nos. 1 and 2, the latter on the now famous Ceme- 
tery Ridge. On Sanday night our lines had lengthened 
from about eight to fifteen miles. 

IN THE CITY 

There are meron such occasions as the present who are 
apt to be forgotten. One of these sat in the palace at the 
end of the telegraph wires from both divisions. He was 
a man who has been much abused of late, and undeserved- 
lyso. His has been a most difficult position. For months 
he has dealt with a problem whose difficulty was sufficient 
to tux the ingenuity of the greatest statesmen—how to 
deal with an incipient rebellion when hampered by the 
contradictory orders of ignorant politicians at home. 
General Otis, when thrown on his own resources by the 
rush of unforeseen events, proved his ability to master 
the situation here. Next there was General Hughes, who 
had to look after the enemy among us in the city. It is 
now understood that an uprising of the natives in Manila 
had been ordered by the Filipino government. With 
the Thirteenth, Minnesota and the First Oregou General 
Hughes kept order in the great circle within our lines. 
Wherever Filipinos attempted to gather they were shot 
down. There was in the city an insurgent army on paper, 
composed of officers and companies. This army did not 
have a chance to assemble. In reserve to meet any emer- 
gency Which might arise General Hughes held the flower 
of the army of the Philippines, the Twenty-third United 
States Infantry 

‘The enemy in town did succeed in doing some harm. A 
few of them shot at all passers-by from houses and church- 
es, but were quickly dislodged. At ten o'clock, just back 
of General King’s brigade, a lot of insurgent sharpshoot- 
ers got into Paco church, and shot at ambulances and 
provision and ammunition carts on their way to and 
from the front. One company of Washington was sent 
to disiodge these insurgents, but found they could not do 
so without great loss of life. Captain Dyer was obliged 
to turn his artillery upon the church, which soon caught 
fire. Even after the church was burning the insurgents 
stuck it out in the tower, and again the artillery had to 
turn its attention to them, this time destroying the tower. 

From a military point of view, the chief thing to be no- 
ticed in the Block-house Battle was the splendid charging 
of our troops. The artillery was greatly handicapped for 
want of horses. In the first division the field-artillery 
was obliged to remain stationary, and was_ practically 
ouly miniature siege-guns. In the second division the 
meu of the Utah batteries themselves dragged their eleven 
ficld-pieces about. I myself saw the men of Battery A, 
under Lieutenaat Gibbs, dragging their guns up San Juan 
Hill, stop to serve them from time to time. Captain Grant 
in the same way dragged and served his guns for two 
miles back of General H: G. Otis’s brigade. If the Utah 
men had not been an unusually hardy lot they could not 
have undergone the strain 

For a gray-haired rifle, the Springfield did remarkable 
work, and kept the insurgents well down beblind their 
trenches, The insurgents themselves acknowledge that 
they are more afraid of the Springfield than of the Krag- 
Jorgenson, because the wounds inflicted by the Spring- 
ticeld are so much more severe. On the other hand, the 
stoke of our powder revealed our positions in every case. 

As for the insurgents, they fought with courage, but, like 
ali undisciplined troops, when once broken fled in panic. 
Their chief difficulty lay “in their poor marksmanship. 
Our impetuous charges and our flanking movements were 
new to them and filled them with terror, The number 
of their dead and wounded will never be known. Up to 
date we have buried seven hundred natives, and we have 
about three hundred of them in our hospital. Their 
wounded do not bear pain as well as ours, neither do they 
rally so rapidly. Why the insurgents did not make use 
of any of their machine-guns T cannot understand, unless 
it isthat they were short of ammunition. 

Another important question as yet unanswered is how 
many of Aguinaldo’s men were engaged in Sunday’s 
fight. We captured forty thousand rounds of ammuni- 
tion at Santa Ana, but beyond that we took little ammu- 
nition and few rifles. It seems that for every man that 
had a rifle there were two men ready to pick it up when 
he fell. One thing is certain, that the insurgents were 
almost sure of coming into town They thought we were 
cowards. In the district of Binondo the police seized a 
large quantity of rice which was ready for distribution 
to the insurgent forces when they came into Manila. 

That Aguinaldo was prepared for a fight is evident 
from the proclamation he issued to his army Saturday 
night, February 4, stating that peaceful relations were 
suspended between the United States and the Philippine 
republic. This proclamation was followed by another, 
more bombastic than any of his proclamations have hith- 
erto been, calling on the Philippine people to fight, and 
declaring that the United States government had broken 
faith with him. 

As for Aguinalde’s declarations that he was going to 
carry on war according to the rules of civilized nations, 
it is proved false by every act of hisarmy. On the road 
to Caloocan, a Filipino officer came forward wnder a 
white Hag, and when we went out to meet him the whole 
Filipino line blazed away at our men. The Filipino offi- 
cer expressed his deep regret that his countrymen were 
sivages and did not understand the rules of war. This 
I believe to be true. The ‘red cross” was as a red flag 
to «a bull rather than a badge for protection. The evi- 
dence of Chaplain Pierce, a member of General MacAr- 
thur’s staff, is interesting on this point. Early in the day 
the chaplain pulled off his red cross and buckled on his 
revolver, He savs that while attending the sick at the 
provisional hospital at Singalon he was shot at at least 
fifty, times by sharpshooters. The surgeons were fired 
upon repeatedly. Not a litter bearing the wounded 
reached Singalon church without being followed by a 
shower of bullets. Every ambulance to which the wound- 
ed were transferred was made a target by Filipino sol- 
diers. A soidier seated beside a driver on an ambulance 
was picked off and killed. Had the insurgents been good 
marksmen, not a wounded man would have escaped. 
These incidents were not accidents, for the sharpshooters 
bided their time, and the appearance of a litter was the 
signal for a general fusillade. A wounded man being 
brought in by Dr, Shields was shot and killed on the way 








by a Filipino soldier in a tree. Dr. Shields left the dead 
man, went back with a rifle, and succeeded in shooting 
the Filipino. 

The character of the native fighting is best shown by 
an incident which came to my notice. An insurgent 
sharpshooter was troubling a company of our men. Ow- 
ing to the smokeless powder, he could not be located. At 
last we thought we had detected him in a tree, and a 
squad of men were sent out to dislodge him. On arriving 
at the spot, our men found a hut near the tree, but no 
trace of the sharpshooter. Looking into the hut, they 
saw an old man peacefully rocking a baby to sleep. 
Surely they had been mistaken in th® spot. Still, they 
took the precaution of leaving two men in the brush near 
the tree and hut. Half an hour later the sharpshooter be- 
gan his work again, and the two men in hiding, firing up 
into the tree, brought down the man who had been rock- 
ing the baby to sleep. 


THE ADVANCE ON THE WATER-WORKS 
February 10. 

During the past months of inaction there has been one 
bugbear which has worried everybody in Manila. What 
would become of us if the insurgents should destroy the 
water-works? That they did not destroy either the reser- 
voirs or pumping-station, even after hostilities began, is 
one of the mysteries which will never be explained. Per- 
haps they realized that to cut off the water-supply of 
Manila would injure their own people as well as our 
army. The reason why General Otis had not taken the 
water-works before the battle of February 5 was that to 
take them would have brought on an immediate conflict 
with the insurgents, which was against the positive in- 
structions from Washington—*‘ Do nothing to bring on a 
conflict with the insyrgents,” 

How galling to American pride this enforced attitude 
of the Manila government has been can only be under- 
stood by those who had to submit to ‘growing insurgent 
arrogance. 

At noon on February 5 Colonel Statsenburgh sent a 
message to headquarters saying that he would move on 
the water-works at Santolan, four and one-half miles dis- 
tant, and take possession if he-could have two extra com- 
panies under his command. It was thought better, how- 
ever, not to move that day. At about half past one 
Monday afternoon two 3.2-inch and two Nordenfeldt 3- 
inch guns, under the command of Major Young, Utah 
Battery B, started with one battalion of the Nebraska and 
one of the Colorado regiment for tle pumping-station, 
under command of General Hale. 

On our right, over an uneven and thickly wooded coun- 
try dotted with houses, a battalion of the Tennessee regi- 
ment moved along parallel with our line, sweeping the 
country of insurgents. On our left a battalion of the 
‘Twenty-third Infantry marched up the road to Mariquina, 
two miles north of the pumping - station, on the river 
Mateo. Thus for four miles out a large tract of country 
was traversed by our troops. 

‘The advance was made as follows: In our front a thin 
line of skirmishers stretched out on both sides at right 
angles to the road for about a mile, while the four guns 
were dragged by the men of Battery A up and down 
from hill to hill along the rough highway. We saw the 
insurgents gathered on the second ridge, and our guns 
stopped to throw a few shells among them. These shells 
effectually scattered the enemy. In this manner our ad- 
vance continued for the first three miles. It was a beauti- 
ful sight to see our long line of skirmishers moving slowly 
over the hills, disappearing in gullies and brush, to reappear 
again furtheron. The artillery, after the German fashion, 
kept along almost on the firing-line. 

About one mile out we ran across the horse of Dr. 
Young, who, early that morning, had ridden through the 
lines under the mistaken idea that the pumping - station 
was already in our possession. None of our advance 
posts stopped him, supposing that he knew what he was 
about. The doctor, who had received his commission of 
captain-doctor only two days before, was originally a ser- 
geant in the Utah battery. Through this wretched mis- 
take he rode to his death. His horse was wounded in the 
fore leg. Further along we found the doctor's body, 
stripped of clothing, with two wounds, one through the 
chest and arm, the other through the forehead. About 
the wound in the forehead was a burned powder mark, 
showjng that the shot had been fired at close quarters. 
Near him lay twelve empty American revolver cartridges. 
He had sold his life dearly. 

We moved along, gritting our teeth, and ng that we 
would have no pity for the savages who fiuished off our 
wounded in this barbarous way. ‘To Major Young, who 
commanded our artillery, the blow was severe, for the 
doctor was his cousin, and the major had also lost a 
nephew in Sunday’s fight. 

About a mile and a half from the pumping-station the 
insurgents developed a strong fire from a piece of timber 
on our left. We could hear the sharp crack of the Mau- 
sers, but only a few Remingtons gave out light puffs of 
smoke to show where the shooting came from. Our line 
of skirmishers turned a little to the left and gradually 
worked up on the enemy, while our four guns wheeled 
into position and threw shells into the edge of the woods. 
As we moved on again, the bullets began dropping about 
the road and whistling nearer our ears than was agree- 
able. The men on the guide-ropes quickened their pace 
and galloped down the hill. The guns rumbled heavily 
over the uneven road. Pop, pop, pop, followed by a 
volley, came from our left. On the top of the next hill 
we stopped again to shell the enemy, who were moving 
back. Now we could see white figures skirting the brush 
along the edge of the wood. Our line of skirmishers 
was close upon them and forcing them back rapidly. To 
the left, the Colorado line had a little work to do, but with 
the aid of our four guys quickly dispersed those insur- 
gents who showed any disposition to hold their ground. 

On the road ahead, at the crest of the next hill—the last 
one between us and our goal—a few figures had gathered. 
A shell or two soon sent them on their way, aud we trotted 
down hill and up to the last ridge. 

Below us lay the pumping-station, to all appearances 
still intact. Beyond and amid a grove of trees rose the 
towers of the church of Mariquina, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of nipa huts. On the other side of the valley, 
stretched in indistinct ridges of gradually fading blue, the 
mountains of Luzon Island. 
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General Hale stationed the guns on the brow of the bill, 
and the Colorado line on the right was ordered down to 
take possession of the water-works. Just before reaching 
the pumping-station some invisible insurgents fired hea- 
vily upon us from beyond our lines on the left. The big 
water-pipe afforded us protection, and in safety we reached 
the engine- house with its surrounding houses. Here 
everything was in order. Doors were locked and appar- 
ently no harm had been done. But in the engine-room 
the quick eye of Lieutenant Convor, who is in charge of 
the water- works of Manila, discovered that something 
was wrong. The cylinder heads had been removed, and 
some of the piston-rods. We hunted everywhere in vain. 
We even looked along the river-bank, but found no sign 
of the missing parts. Later both the cylinder heads and 
the pistons were found hidden in the coal. This attempt 
at concealment seemed almost childish. Had the insur- 
gents destroyed the works, they might have made Manila 
a very unhealthy place for our troops. It almost seemed 
as if the insurgents expected to enter Manila,and preserved 
the water- works for their own future use. As it was, the 
few days that the city went without water made life 
uncomfortable. 


THE TAKING OF CALOOCAN 


February 11. 

A few days before the taking of Caloocan, which lay in 
front of the extreme left of General MacArthur's Division, 
we saw many train-loads of insurgents land at the station 
in Caloocan, two miles in our front. This showed that 
Aguinaldo was concentrating his forces at this point. 
After the battle General Otis told me that for several 
days the insurgent bolomen had been coming down 
river secretly, and had gathered back of General Mac- 
Arthur’s Division. The danger was evident, for if we left 
the enemy time to prepare.both in our front and our rear, 
the damage done to this Division might be very serious. 
In ordef:to-clear the insurgents from our front at least, 
General Otis ordered the attack on Caloocan at 1 P.M, 
Friday, February 10. 

It was said that Caloocan was an insurgent stronghold, 
and certainly we had seen natives at work for several days 
digging trenches on every side of the town. The Monad- 
nock opened the day by shelling the town, and the four 
Utah guns of Battery B, under Captain Grant and Lieu- 
tenant Critchlow, followed suit. Caloocan lies in a grove 
of trees which extends along the shore in a narrow strip 
to Manila. Through this wood the Twentieth Kansas 
had to advance, while beyond the wood were open rice- 
fields leading from the centre and right of the brigade of 
General H. G. Otis to the line of wood at Caloocan. Here 
the Montana Infantry and Third Artillery were to move 
forward. 

It was like a great Fourth of July to hear the distant 
boom of the guns of the Monadnock, and the rushing shells 
culting through the wovuds until they exploded with a 
thundering roar. Our field-pieces from Cemetery Ridge 
made less noise, but certainly did effective work. 

A wooded ravine ran at right angles from the right of 
our lines for three-quarters of a mile into the open rice- 
fieids. At the end of the ravine, Major Bell,commanding 
one company of Montana volunteers, was stationed to 
protect the right, while the rest of the brigade ad- 
vanced. 

At last the three signal shots were fired, and Kansas 
started through the wood for Caloocan. Their Spring- 
fields roared incessantly, and dominated the lesser ex- 
een of the enemy’s Mausers. I advanced with the 
Montana along the edge of the wood, the Third Artillery 
on our right. At first the bullets were few and far be- 
tween, but soon they began to zip past and kick up the 
dust about us in an unpleasant way. We advanced by 
rushes, often covering as much as one hundred yards at a 
time. Then we lay down along the irrigating-dikes of 
the paddy-fields, which afforded excellent protection, and 
banged away in the direction of the enemy. From left to 
right, keeping up with the Kansas in the wood, one com- 
pany after another would rise from the ound and rush 
forward, while the rest of the line fired. { could see on 
our right, half a mile off, Major Kobbé, 'fhird Artillery, 
riding behind his firing-line, swing in so as to flank the 
enemy. The old Springfields soon covered the plain with 
a line of smoke. With each breath of powder and smoke 
our men seemed to gain new enthusiasm. On the line of 
the wood, haifa mile before we reached Caloocan, a bunch 
of some forty insurgents made a good stand in deep in- 
trenchments. In front of their position our line was 
checked a little, but our advance on the right soon flanked 
the Filipino trench. It must have been a very uncom- 
fortable spot, with two Montana companies popping at it. 
One by one white figures moved out of the trench and 
ran crouching back into the woods. 

Kansas were driving the insurgents on our right. The 
Third Artillery had forced the enemy from their front 
into the woods on the right of Caloocan, and we were ap- 
proaching the main defences of the town. Major Jones 
of the quartermaster’s department rode his horse with the 
firing-line throughout the engagement. Although it is 
contrary to army regulations for an officer to ride in the 
firing-line, you could not ‘have dragged the major off his 
horse. 

‘*Those fellows can’t shoot,” he said; ‘‘ as long as they 
aim at us, we are all right.” 

As we approached Caloocan, the bullets came thicker 
and thicker; but, curiously enough, as the excitement 
grew, the men seemed to notice the bullets Jess and 
less. It certainly was a stirring sight to see our 
line advancing in the open, driving the insurgents at 
every point, and gradually closing in on the doomed 
town. Just then my attention was diverted to a soldier 
by my side, with whom I had spoken a few words during 
the advance. He fell, not as we read of in books, throw- 
ing up his arms and clutching at his coat, but sinking 
in alimp heap. I bent over him, and found that he was 
shot through the head. <A few steps beyond, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace was shot through one lung. Back of us 
I noticed other figures lying here and there, with men of 
the hospital corps bending over them. 

Nearer and nearer the town we came. The enemy were 
deserting their trenches now, and our men no longer sought 
cover to shoot, but scrambled along with a sbout, firing 
as they went. Occasionally one would stop to take surer 
aim at some running Filipino. 

(Continued on page 3/8.) 














